


























and Demi-trained Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

HIS pretty suit, which’is copied from a Paris 

model, comprises the fashionable cuirass 
basque and round apron, and is equally well 
suited to materials of all kinds. The original 
is of white Swiss muslin, prettily trimmed with 
puffs, insertion, and embroidered flounces. The 
apron terminates under the basque, and is not 
an over-skirt, but a simple apron, as the name 
implies, of the kind that is so popular at present, 
both in Paris and in this country. A bow and 
ends of wide ribbon finish the 
back of the skirt, which is 
trimmed differently from the 
front, in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 

Tis suit comprises three 
articles—cuirass basque, round 
apron, and demi-trained skirt. 

Currass Basque. — This 
pattern is in five pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, and two puffs. 
The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting them 
together. The 





show where to baste the seams, 
to take up the darts andcross | 
basque seams, and to sew the 
puffs on the sleeve; those in 
the sleeve at the top show the 
size and form of the under | 
part. The edges of the dif- 
ferent parts of the pattern that 
are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for | 
seams. Cut the front with 
the longest straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the edge of the 
goods. The notches at the 
top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem, 
This garment is tight-fitting, 
and has two darts and a cross 
basque seam each side of the 
front. It is cut high in the 
neck, and is closed with but- 
tons and button-holes the en- 
tire length. The back is fit- 
ted by the French back, with 
a seam extending down the 
centre to the bottom of the | 
skirt part. The wide coat 
sleeve has two deep puffs, sep- 
arated through the middle by 
a band of insertion. Gather 
the puffs at the top and bot- 
tom, sew on the line of perfo- 
ration, and place on the sleeve 
according to the notches. 
Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back 
part of the armhole, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. Cut the puffs 
straight across the goods. 
The edges of the basque and 
sleeve are finished with an em- 
broidered ruffle three inches 
wide. An outlet of an inch is 
. allowed for the perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. Baste up, and 
try on wrong side out ; ifalter- 
ation is needed, take up more - 
or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 4 yards. 

Insertion, 1 yard, 

Embroidery for ruffle, 4 
yards. 

Rounp Apron.—This pat- 
tern is in two pieces—front 
and gore. Cut the front with 
the lougest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to 
avoid aseam. Cut two pieces 
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around nearly to the middle of the back, and is | 
joined at the top with a slight fullness to the | 
belt. A side pleat, turning toward the back, is 
laid in the top of the gore according to the two 
notches before joining to the belt. ‘The entire 
edge is finished by two rows of puffing, each 
cut three inches wide, and gathered at the top 
and bottom, and a deep embroidered ruffle, The | 
ruffle is headed and the puffs divided by a band | 
of insertion. | 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 134 yards. | 

Extra for puffing, 1 yard. | 

Insertion, 4 yards. 

Embroidery for ruffle, 344 yards. 
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DeMI-TRAINED Sxirt.—This pattern is in | 


four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 


with the longest straight edge laid on the fold | 
Cut two pieces | 


of the goods to avoid a seam. 
each like the pattern given of the two side gores. 


The notches at the top show where to lay a side | 
| pleat, turning toward the front. 


The top of the 
back breadth is gathered. The bottom of the 
front gore is trimmed with a deep embroidered 
flounce six inches wide. ‘The back breadth and 


side gore have a deep flounce of the material | 
| twelve inches wide. 


Above the flounce are three 
rows of puffing five inches wide, gathered at the 
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top and bottom, and sewed on as shown by the 
illustration. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 5 yards. 
Embroidered flaunce, 154 yards. 





SOMETHING PRETTY FROM THE 
FORESTS. 
'P\HERE are many of our readers who, as they 
walk or drive through the woods in antumn 
and winter, habitually look around for whatever 


| is beautiful and c urious, and make collections of 


the lovely mosses and lichens, 
acorns and leaves, crooked 
sticks and knotty twigs, until 
there seems to be no end to 
the increase of these treasures, 
But having made the collec- 
tion, the next thing is how to 
arrange the same effectively, 
so as to produce some new and 
pleasing combination. The 
& old cone-work that was in favor 
years ago has become obsolete, 
and, although still beautiful, is 
out of favor because it catehes 
the dust, and will not bear the 
free use of a dust-brush, so we 
are glad to-find other ways of 
turning our beauties to account. 
One of the newest and most 
beautiful of these rustic de- 
signs is made by arranging a 
bunch of acorns in their natu- 
ral groups, with the large dried 
russet-colored leaves of the oak 
around them, on a ground of 
bright blue or scarlet velvet or 
paper. The addition of some 
| dry grape tendrils and mossy 
| twigs will improve the general 
| effect, and the nuts must be 
secured in place by means of 
a little glue holding them in 
their cups. 

Another way is to take the 
nuts without the cups, and in- 
troduce fine wires as stems 
into the large ends, then group 
them to represent a cluster of 
grapes, with leaves overhang- 
ing and a twig like the stem 
of the bunch fastened in proper 
| place. As a border to this the 
| Jichens, with a few autumn 
leaves of bright tint, will an- 
swer, or a wreath of twigs and 
briers alone will be very taste- 
ful. To render such a group 
still more permanent the leaves 
may be made of leather-work, 
either oak or grape leaves, let- . 
ting them remain in their nat- 
ural colors, without varnish or 
stain. 














| PHOTO-MIRRORS. 


} HAVE been trying to im- 
itate the lovely but costly 
photo-mirrors so much admired 

| for their novelty and beauty. 
| ‘They are to be had in various 
sizes, generally circular in 
shape, with the head of a Ma- 
donna, or perhaps one of Thor- 
waldsen's groups, for a subject 

| —price $60 per pair, in walnut 
| frames. But with as great a 
love of the beautiful as if my 
purse contained a spare $60, 

I resolved to try what I could 

do to produce something pret- 

ty in the same line, but at a 
fifth of the cost. I ordered 

| two of these groups—‘‘ Night” 
and ‘‘ Morning”—and ebtained 
very lovely and perfect ones for 
| one dollar each. Then I had 





like the pattern given of the 
gore, and join together by the 
notches. ‘This apron extends 


CUIRASS BASQUE, WITH ROUND APRON AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Cuirass B 


c 


Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


. 
“wITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


ue, with Round Apron and Demi-trained Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches 


—— no difficulty ingetting a glazier 
to cut two circular mirrors of 
pretty fair quality, 18 inches in 
diameter, which, as my pictures 
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lay upon them, showed margins of several inches 
all around. Duplicate glasses of good quality— 
window-glass of the same size as the mirrors— 
were also procured. ‘The next thing was to float 
off the photographs by soaking in a basin of water, 
drying them on a towel. When dry they were 
cut out most carefully with scissors, leaving none 
of the paper surrounding the pictures. They 
were then laid face down while they were coated 
with thin gum-arabic, dextrine, or starch, all of 
which should be colorless. Care must be taken 
to lay them at once in proper position on the faces 
of the mirrors, exactly in the centres, pressing 
them perfectly smooth with a clean rag. It is 
of the first importance that they should adhere 
closely in every part. When dry, let the clear 
giass be placed over it, and the whole framed as 
other engravings would be, according to each 
one’s taste, and the effect will be very pleasing, 
and scarcely to be distinguished from the French 
plate photo-mirrors, the cost being less than one- 
fifth. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

In Harper’s WEEKLY for August 15 
will be commenced a new and intense- 
ly dramatic Story by WILKIE COoLLINs, 
entitled 


“THE FROZEN DEEP,’ 


the principal scenes of which are laid 
among the terrors of the Arctic Regions. 
It abounds in those striking character- 
istics which render WILKIE COLLINS 
one of the most popular story writers of 
the day. 





Gs With the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for August 8 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid engraving from a 
recent drawing by Miss E. THompson, 
and other pictorial attractions. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for August 15. 





UH Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Cuirass Basque, with Round Apron and Demi- 
trained Skirt—an admirable model for summer 
dresses—illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 535. 





IB Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Grenadine Barége, Mo- 
hair, Cashmere, Silk, Camel’s-hair, Linen, and 
other Summer Dresses; Girls and Boys’ Gym- 
nastic Suits ; Marie Antoinette and other Fichus ; 
Fraises, Collars, Under-Sleeves, Cuffs, etc. ; Gen- 
tiemen’s Cravats; Lamp- Mats, Pincushions, 
Needle-Cases, Chair Borders, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc.; with rich literary and pictorial 
attractions. 








THE IMMORTAL FLY. 


NE of those merry minstrel troops that 

enliven our lung gray winters with 
their “quips and cranks and wanton wiles” 
has a performance, known as the “Lively 
Flea,” which always elicits roars of laugh- 
ter and rounds of applause, as the play-bills 
have it. It is a very simple performance, 
a mie?e-~Monodrame ; for it consists solely of 
one rather ragzed colored person sitting in 
a chair and playing his banjo—the other 
performer being invisible, not to say im- 
aginary. As the player dreamily picks the 
string and hums the strain, he just as dream- 
ily pauses to fillip his ear, as if something 
had disturbed him there, but it was not 
much matter, and goes on with his tune. 
But before the end of another bar the right 
hand leaves the string again to give a 
heartier fillip on another spot, and still the 
tune goes on; when suddenly the left hand, 
flinging the neck of the banjo to the right, 
gives, no fillip, but a good sound slap on a 
fresh portion of the person, and the music 
resumes its course again, as if that thing 
was settled. But hardly has another stave 
of the sweet song been sung—so sweet that 
the audience begins to be as much annoyed 
by that lively flea as the sufferer more di- 
rectly concerned—when up goes the right 
hand dreamily again and seems to rub away 
some slight thing on the cheek or in the 
whisker, and n@ sooner is that done than 


* 





the left is obliged to explore the back of | 


the neck, and the right picks a string and 
darts off to the sole of the foot, picks an- 
other and flies to the left scapula, picks an- 
other and deals a blow at a knee-cap, sud- 
denly catches the banjo by one string as the 
left hand in an agony flies to the distracted 
forehead, and the melody of the banjo and 
of the song breaks up incontinently in a sort 
of double and treble shuffle dance, in which 
hands, feet, head, shoulders, hips, and banjo 
‘All join in pursuit of that lively flea, which 
is caught and cracked to the satisfaction of 
the spectators, in order that the singer may 
calmly and sweetly conclude his song. 

Well, we all laughed at the poor planta- 
tion hand and his flea, some of us in spite 
of ourselves, and all of us without the least 
idea that scarcely would the summer come 
before we ourselves would be as laughable 
objects, figuring in just such a drama, with 
the simple difference that the place of that 
invisible lively flea would be taken by the 
only too visible and just as lively fly-—that 
nimble wretch that the moment we have 
finished proclaiming our July independence, 
surrounds us with his legions, is in our bread, 
in our tea, in our ink, in our cup generally ; 
that gets crushed in our books, lost in the 
labyrinth of our hair, tickles our eyes, 
grudges us our flesh and blood, makes our 
life a burden to us! 

Yet what an innocent being the little 
creature seems when in his single blessed- 
ness he hums about the wintry pane! A 
cheerful and companionable soul left over 
from the summer, and managing to exist on 
what sunshine he can find in our window. 
If we do not hold him really in affectionate 
regard then, yet we would no sooner harm 
him than harm a household pet. We put a 
bit of sugar in his path, we brush down the 
spider that waylays him, and we feel flat- 
tered if he deserts his luminous retreat to 
pay a call to the wax in our work-basket, or 
ramble round the margin of our inkstand, 
or stroll across our hand. But when at 
length the summer comes we realize in our- 
selves all the difference that exists between 
the calm inhabitant of temperate zones and 
the fiery and cruel native of the tropics. 
Rusk tells us that the modification of the 
curve of the drip-stone in the Lombard ar- 
chitecture, as seen in the North and seen 
again under Italian skies, marks the whole 
round curve of the earth between those dis- 
tant parallels ; and just as broad a curve of 
the earth is shown in the difference in our 
feelings toward the fly in December and in 
July, and we pursue the little innocent of 
other weather as vindictively as thotigh he 
was some wild beast out of his lair; as vin- 
dictively as he in his turn pursues us. 

It seems impossible to us then to.believe 
that we were once so weak as to regard him 
as harmless and show him mercy. If we 
really did, we anathematize the folly that 
in saving one saved the mother of millions. 
That little being, so busy, so blithe, so much 
occupied with his toilette, is no longer a 
friendly sprite, but has become fonl and un- 
clean, singly impish, and in multitude de- 
moniac. His pleasant song has changed to 
a bagpipe drone, save when it gathers in a 
shrill alarum of attack. We hear it faintly 
across Our dreams, sounding the signal as 
the first flush of the aurora runs before the 
dawn ; and from that dead hour of prime till 
at last we rise, haggard and unrested, and 
driven from our stronghold, we are engaged 
in a hand-to-hand strife with him for the 
possession of our nose or ears or eyes, which - 
ever it is that he may have taken a fancy 
for, and we feel like that dull book-magnate 
that Mr. BROWNING threw into the puddle 
of the hollow tree, where the little live creat- 
ures “tickled and toused and browsed him 
allover.” We descend to breakfast. Be the 
safeguards what they may, we find two or 
three of him in the cream jug, a swarm of 
him in the sugar bowl; he hovers over the 
chops, gets mired in the butter, watches his 
chance for the morsel on the way to our 
mouths, and we feel a sort of surprise on 
breaking the eggs or the baked potatoes 
that he does not tumble out of them. There 
is not a point of the rest of the day that he 
fails to dispute with us. There is a mould 
in the inkstand; we fish it out—-it is a raft 
of flies. We sit down with our sewing; he 
comes and sticks needles and pins into us. 
He is up our sleeve, down our neck, between 
our lips. He grows aware of the charms of 
the baby in her warm and rosy nap, and eats 
her up alive. We go for our bath, he is 
there before us; we go to dinner, and he has 
rendered us suspicious of every object, and 
taken the zest from appetite; while at tea 
he mixes himself with the blueberries, and 
turns plain cake to currant. We brush him 
off, and he returns, with a defiant and insult- 
ing buzz and threat, nearer than before; we 
aim a blow at him, and inflict a fatal one 
upon ourselves. We hail a spider as a bosom 
friend. And at last we grow tired of the un- 
equal contest, and resolve upon getting sleep 
while we may, and forgetful of the morning’s 
rout, we ascend to the eool seclusion of our 
respective rooms. Already half asleep, we 








open the door, and the instant the light en- 
ters, up starts from their own slumbers on 
every coigne of vantage a cloud of witnesses, 
filling all the air with that hot and hateful 
hum; and we close the windows, and set 
down the lamp, and tie a knot in the end of 
a towel, and go to work and slay like Sam- 
SON. 

C'est le premier pas qui cotite. After that 
we feel like the Malays, or the Berserkers, 
who run with their big knives, crying, “ Kill! 


kill!’ With what vigor we prosecute de-* 


struction, and are almost destroyed ourselves 
in the effort! We set dishes of water, in 
which the patent poisoned paper is soaking, 
about the house, and the flies drink and die, 
and the kitten, beloved plaything, and the 
Spitz, the baby’s faithful guardian, eat the 
fallen victims of that poison, and die too. 
We procure sheets of a viscid preparation 
and lay them in tempting+spots, and the 
flies alight never to extricate themselves 
from the toils again, and a gust of wind 
blows those sticky sheets ovef our sewing, 
upon our best book-rack, upon our new silk, 
and the flies avenge themselves in dying. 
Finally we buy a cage, where a wire cone 
fits inside of a wire cylinder, a tiny aper- 
ture in the top of the cone admitting the 
prey to the cylinder but not appearing very 
obvious to him again, and we observe with 
eagerness the adventuring fly as he slowly 
explores that cone and approaches that aper- 
ture. What a dramatic interest attaches to 
the moment! He is the hero of a tragedy — 
he is Davin in the cave’s mouth—he is Jean 
Valjean. He nears the opening of the trap: 
will he mount? will he descend? He thinks 
better of it; he goes down, and our hearts 
go down with him; he wheels, he puts his 
head over the brink--for ourselves, we pal- 
pitate—he considers, he crawls boldly in, he 
is lost! And wretches that we are—with 
but little difference in all these centuries 
between ourselves and those Roman women 
who watched wild beast and gladiator fight 
in the arena, and turned their thumbs down 
at the end—we feel paid for all our vexation, 
and we watch fly after fly passing through 
the fatal aperture, and we go off to sleep, se- 
cure in the slaughter of Patroclus and his 
men—to wake up and find Achilles and his 
myrmidons in the field, fell avengers. 

For it was only a momentary victory, a 
mere ruse de guerre. It is no odds what we 
do; iet us make the place a desert, so far as 
our enemy is concerned, and call it peace, 
and instantly word goes through the vast 
winged kingdom, and throngs swarm in to 
fill that vacant space. To all practical pur- 
pose not one of those flies that we have kill- 
ed is dead. The fly is immortal. We see 
plainly that effort is idle, that it is useless to 
complain of our neighbors’ stables, to abol- 
ish the nuisance of the swill-boy, to forbid 
vegetables the hospitality of the cellar; we 
are foredoomed; we agree with the flies 
themselves, acknowledge that we belong to 
them as legitimate prey, and we abandon 
ourselves to their possession, fully under- 
standing that coming into the world before 
the extermination of vermin, we came an 
eon too soon; and we sit down and quietly 
allow the flies to banquet on us till the fall 
comes and touches them with the wand of 
fate; and, fools that we are, we find ourselves 
in the end regarding the one fly left over 
and humming in the window-pane as we did 
before—as a cheerful and companionable 
sort of cherub, who reminds us of summer 
and its vanished glories. 








WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS. 

F the husband does not altogether fulfill 
the premise of the lover, is it not equally 
true that in many instances the wife falls 
shart of the possibilities of the sweetheart ? 
Does not her sweetness of temper too fre- 
quently evaporate in the atmosphere of her 
own homet Do not all the little faults 
which she had-labored to keep in the back- 
ground during the days of courtship encroach 
one by one on the matrimonial territory, on 
finding that the guards are drugged at their 
posts? Does not the spotless toilette be- 
come demoralized, and curl-papers and slip- 
shod shoes and crushed *ruffles come to be 
admitted at the breakfast-table? Often the 
girl who would not allow her lover to find 
her in soiled laces, or with an undarned rent 
in her gown, or ventilations in her gloves— 
who would searcely dream of appearing be- 
fore him without a flower or ribbon in her 
hair—does not scruple to receive her hus- 
band at dinner with tumbled chignon and 
gaping button-holes, and the general air of a 
sloven; and though the poor baby or babies 
may be brought forward in extenuation, yet 
in her girlhood a legion of babies would not 
have sufficed to undermine the architecture 
of her braids or to muss the drapery of her 
over-skirt when Adolphus was expected. 
How often do we hear her say, with a tone 
of relief, “ Oh, it is only Adolphus!” upon be- 
ing surprised in her shabby wrapper in the 
afternoon ; aud with what consistency does 





she keep her most becoming ornaments for 
the envy of her neighbors, when she once 
counted them efficient aids in the art of fas- 
cination, comforting herself with the assur- 
ance that “ Adolphus won’t know whether I 
am wearing point lace or tatting?’ Won- 
derful transformation that has blinded him 
to the effects of color and order which first 
attracted him! 

If the sweetheart of Adolphus found it 
such a pleasure to adorn herself for his eye, 
to design pretty surprises of toilette, and be- 


witching arrangement of tresses, why should © 


his wife allow herself to forget her cunning, 
and to obliterate the lovely image from his 
remembrance, when she can least afford to do 
so—when her bloom is vanishing and her 
outlines sharpening? If beauty consists, as 
many contend, in association, the husband 
will doubtless continue to find delight in 
those things that allured his bachelor fancy, 
if they are presented with the same grace; 
the same care for harmony and taste in dress 
and surroundings will renew the sentiment 
of those earlier scenes in love’s young dream, 
if the sentiment has lost its freshness; and 
since it is more difficult to regain that which 
has once been lost than to retain what is al- 
ready our own, a wise and seasonable atten- 
tion to trifles will often render the prize se- 
cure which self-denial and long-suffering 
may fail to recover. Who has not seen 
any a pettish and selfish wife still main- 
taining the illusions of the sweetheart by 
virtue of considerate attention to all the in- 
nocent charms which she had proved in her 
girlhood? It is not that men place a facti- 
tious value upon show and expense: many 
a woman is both showy and extravagant in 
her personal expenditure and yet falls short 
of being well dressed at the fireside or the 
family board, from a fatal habit of thinking 
it incumbent upon her to appear at her best 
only among strangers and those who do not 
care a straw how she appears. 


But aside from the question of the toilette, 


why is it that, having acquired a certain con- 
trol over her weaknesses before marriage, she 
should deem it no longer expedient or neces- 
sary to perfect the reform, but should allow 
her irritability, her love of ease, her talent 
for repartee, to get the better of her? Are 
the aggravations of one’s own children and 
housekeeping harder to be endured than the 
teasings of thoughtless brothers and sisters, 
who are too well acquainted with one’s foi- 
bles and the uncertainty of the future? How 
does it happen that the wife forgets the soft 
answer with which the sweetheart turneth 
away wrath? Does she fall into the mistake 
of believing self-control to be a means and 
not an end in itself? In the days when 
Adolphus went courting, Araminta read the 
reviews, and quoted the poets, and had an 
opinion on the questions of the times, and 
played delicious arias from operas, and sol- 
emn passages from oratorios, and painted in 
water-colors; they read history and meta- 
physics from the same page, and she even 
pretended to an interest in the heavenly 
bodies and the phenomena of science. Per- 
haps he wonders if it is arrested develop- 
ment in Mrs. Adolphus which renders her 
so indifferent to the claims of culture, and 
if the woman who presides at his urn, and 
sits beside his hearth, with nothing but gos- 
sips and commonplaces upon her tongue, is 
the same Araminta who once bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the girl in the fairy tale 
from whose lips pearls and rubies fell like 
rain. 

Is it not as important to entertain one’s 
husband as one’s lover? Why should Ara- 
minta prefer the admiration of one to that 
of the other? It may be said that the cares 
of a family exonerate her, in a measure, from 
the charge of hiding her talent in a napkin; 
but is it not true of all of us that we fritter 
away many moments that might be made 
mentally profitable, and that the busiest 
woman can find time for any thing in which 
she takes genuine pleasure? To be sure, 
Araminta wishes to please Adolphus, and is 
not seldom greatly surprised that she fails 
to do so, laying the blame to some radical 
change in her husband much oftener than 
it is just, when in truth the real failure re- 
sults from the discontinuance of the means 
by which she engaged his regard in the 
beginning: which is about the same thing 
as if one should separate hydrogen from wa- 
ter, and yet expect to allay thirst with the 
residue. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND DEMI- 
TRAIN. 


HE cuirass basque and round apron, with a 
demi-trained skirt, illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is a most tasteful model for the thin sum- 


mer dresses intended for afternoon, dinner, even- . 


ing, and carriage toilettes, and may be made of 
any thin material, such as French nansook, Swiss 
muslin, batiste, black grenadine, or Chambéry 
gauze. The dress illustrated is of white Swiss 
muslin, trimmed with puffs, ruffles, and embroid- 
ery. The cuirass basque, as its name suggests, 
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fits with armor-like smoothness, without pleats or 
fullness. The fronts have the two darts neces- 
sary to shape the bust properly, and are buttoned 
up plainly ; the back is in the graceful French 
shape, formed by two pieces, with a single seam 
down the middle instead of the side body seams 
that are so unsightly in transparent materials, as 
well as being apt to fray; the basque is sloped 
gradually, in order to make it fit as plainly over 
the hips as the corsets beneath it. 

The apron is shorter than most patterns given 
of late, because the skirt is too handsomely 
trimmed to be concealed. This apron—which 
is not an over-skirt, but the legitimate apron of 
which Madame Raymond speaks in her letters 
from Paris—consists of three gored widths that 
extend widely back on the sides, and dispenses 
with all back breadths, a wide sash of ribbon or 
the dress material being used instead. ‘Ihe cen- 
tre of the apron is not very large, bat it is filled 
out to the proper size by the trimming of puffs, 
insertion, ruffles, or lace. The demi-train skirt 
is too familiar to require description. 

For Swiss muslin and nansook dresses of this 
description modistes are using fine Hamburg 
embroideries that a connoisseur would mistake 
for needle-work ; these are accompanied by in- 
sertion wrought with corresponding pattern. 
When great expense is not objected to, real 
Valenciennes or Malines laces and insertion are 
used, For the écru and dark blue linen dresses 
made after this model there are also Hamburg 
embroidered ruffles done on the material, and 
used with alternate pleated ruffles of plain ba- 
tiste ; for dark blue batistes there are scant ruffles 
of white cambric, wrought with open English 
needle-work, that look exceedingly pretty when 
used between pleated batiste rutiles; écru lace 
is likewise in favor for both écru and blue ba- 
tiste. Black grenadine dresses are laden with 
fine pleatings of grenadine, jet galloon, and thread 
lace. Guipure is far less used for grenadine 
than formerly. 


SOME SUMMER DRESSES. 


A pretty white nansook dress, with a cuirass 
basque, to be worn in Newport, has a low waist 
lining of percale edged with Valenciennes. Such 
linings are always shrunk before being used ; in 
most cases all linings are omitted from wash 
dresses. ‘Phe skirt of this dress has five em- 
broidered flounces, with a puff for heading as 
trimming for the back breadths, sloping down to 
three flounces in front. The apron has a broad 
shirring down the middle, with embroidery. set 
upon it, and a ruffle around the edge. A white 
gros grain sash, with a deep loop and two uneven 
ends, is at the back, a scarf of the ribbon is tied 
around the sleeves, and there are pretty bows 
down the front. Among smaller details we note 
that these bows of irregular loops for dress 
fronts, a narrow ribbon above the ruffles of half- 
flowing sleeves tied in a bow, and the sash to 
match, are found in most summer dresses. There 
is also a fancy for narrow and low square necks 
in a modest Pompadour shape on many summer 
dresses. Another beautiful costume for Saratoga 
has a turquoise blue silk skirt, with two bias 
eleven-inch flounces; two rows of shirring (two 
strands in each) divide the flounce in a ruffle, a 
wide puff, and narrow standing ruffle ; the edges 
have rolled French hems, ‘The deep apron over- 
skirt is of turquoise blue striped grenadine or 
gauze, edged with fluffy tassel fringe, and having 
five rows of shirring down the front. ‘The basque 
of blue silk, like the skirt, plainly covered with 
the striped grenadine, is square behind, pointed 
in front, and Pompadour neck. The pointed 
fronts have two silk pipings, while the back has 
a shirred bias gauze ruffle edged with the light 
fringe. A similar ruffle extends around the neck, 
and two of them trim the half-flowing, half-long 
sleeves, Tiny bows in front, and one behind, a 
scarf and bow on each sleeve, and looped sashes 
of the silk on each side of the over-skirt, com- 
plete a most charming dress. ‘Two pleatings 
of crépe lisse should be worn in the neck and 
sleeves, 

A new black canvas grenadine dinner dress 
has a box pleating, a side pleating, and a reverse 
pleated heading around the skirt. The three 
front widths are fulled on the silk foundation to 
represent a wrinkled front of an over-skirt, and 
are striped with five rows of jet galloon, The 
over-skirt covers only the back breadths. Cui- 
rass basque, trimmed with thread lace and jet 
galloon. Valenciennes lace in neck and sleeves. 


FALL BONNETS. 


An early importation of bonnets from the best 
Parisian milliners indicates what the fashions of 
the next season will be. The shapes are large, 
with high, soft, box-pleated crowns, and flaring 
brims turned up directly in front, and are very 
compact-looking, without strings or streamers. 
A similar shape of smaller size is in vogue at 
present, and is found to be the most dressy and 
becoming of the many styles introduced in the 
spring. The materials used are velvet, gros 
grain, and satin. An especial effort will be made 
to restore satin to favor. At least two fabrics 
appear in each bonnet, as satin or gros grain for 
crown and for facing brims, or for piping folds, 
with velvet for the head or front piece and as up- 
right loops of trimming. ‘There is also much 
wide double-faced ribbon that is satin on one 
side and gros grain on the reverse ; this is twined 
as a scarf around the crown, and fastened behind 
without a bow, but with two short, straight, even 
ends raveled out to form fringe an inch deep. 
Sometimes it is pleated and folded over the frame 
to form the entire crown. 

AUTUMN HUES. 

The winter colors will be of the darkest pos- 
sible shades, just off black. Those of which 
French milliners are most hopeful are mouse- 


color, blue steel, nut brown that is almost black, 
navy blue, violet, olive, the dark claret shade 





known as lie de Bordeaux, and invisible green. 
Sometimes the same shade of two or three mate- 
rials is seen in one hat; in others are extreme 
shades of one color, the lightest being associated 
with the darkest, as flesh-color with nut brown. 
The greatest number of bonnets, however, have 
different colors oddly blended, and it will be in 
forming novel and beautiful combinations of col- 
or, such as the palest pearl gros grain with cy- 
press green velvet, or amber satin with mouse- 
colored velvet, that milliners will exercise their 
taste and ingenuity. Imported black velvet bon- 
nets are lighted up with facings and pipings of 
rose blue or ponceau satin. ‘The latter are very 
handsome, but all-black bonnets, with merely re- 
lief of flowers or feathers, have been more popu- 
lar here in past seasons, 


BLUE STEEL, ETC. 


The novelties for trimming are the ornaments 
af blue steel that Madame Raymond describes 
as now in vogue in Paris. ‘These are leaves of 
black net dotted in the middle with blue steel 
spangles, while beads of the same outline their 
edges. They are branched as vines, garlands, 
and clusters, to be used in front of the coronet, 
also as aigrettes on the outside. With black and 
dark blue velvet these trimmings are exceeding- 
ly handsome, and will probably supersede jet. 
There are also finely cut green beads outlining 
lace leaves, to be used on darker green velvet 
bonnets. Dangling oats of jet, hanging like 
fringe, and vibrating with the slightest motion, 
are also new, and are largely imported. 


GAME FEATHERS, 


‘Very few feathers are seen in this first install- 
ment of bonnets ; indeed, not a single ostrich tip 
is found; but there are clusters of game feath- 
ers, short and prettily shaded, aigrettes of white 
heron feathers; two or three long dark cock’s 
plumes, nodding in a bunch, breasts and wings 
of tropical birds, and a variety of bright scarlet 
and dark green plumage. Birds also appear 
again. ‘There are tiny plump redbreasts with 
outspread wings, as if ready to soar away from 
the front of the crown, or else nestling in the 
soft draperies on the sides. 


FINE FLOWERS, 


Of flowers there is an abundance. Viries of 
tinted leaves form a wreath around the coronet 
of the entire bonnet; a wreath of shaded scarlet 
geranium with black leaves trims the diadem of 
another; a triple cluster of roses, scarlet, pink, 
and tea, are just above the forehead on a third. 
There is more carmine and less crimson in the 
new dark roses that will be put on bonnets with 
the first autumn days in September; full-blown 
and nearly blown buds with very little foliage 
supersede the rose-bud wreaths of last spring. 
Pink and carmine roses on blue steel velvet bon- 
nets are in Parisian taste. Fine small flowers 
are also seen in quantities, also velvet flowers, 
prettiest among which are tiny forget-me-nots, 
clematis, and jasmine of white velvet. ‘There 
are also beautiful lilies of shaded velvet." In ev- 
ery thing there is a great deal of deep carmine or 
scarlet to be seen, also ponceau or poppy red. 
Many French flowers show the new etfects of 
color that will be attempted: for instanc2, there 
are roses with olive or purple calyx, while the 
petals are scarlet or pink, or it may be blue, 
with various novel but unnatural combinations. 


MODELS FOR MILLINERS. 


One of the most distinguished bonnets is of 
steel blue velvet trimmed with loops and torsade 
of lighter blue. ‘The crown is covered with 
black net, dotted with blue steel spangles. The 
brim flares upward all around, is faced with the 
darkest velvet, and aguinst it rests a vine of blue 
steel leaves. At the back of the bonnet is a pink 
rose cluster. A second of deepest sea blue vel- 
vet and gros grain has a soft cap crown of velvet, 
with a high rolled coronet of gros grain; below 
the coronet is a roll of velvet tied behind in a 
tiny bow without ends.* A spray of blue steel 
leaves in front is the only ornament in this com- 
pact and tasteful bonnet. 

‘An olive brown bonnet of the darkest shade 
of velvet has around the crown a scarf of wide 
ribbon that is salmon-colored satin on one side 
and olive gros grain on the other; this laps be- 
hind, and has short square ends raveled as fringe. 
A wreath of tinted geranium leaves is in front, 
two long nodding cock’s plumes on the left, and 
a cluster of pink and scarlet roses behind. 

The prettiest bonnet is of chestnut brown vel- 
vet, with brown satin crown, and velvet brim 
turned straight up in front. ‘Three pink and 
yellow roses are directly in front, with some up- 
turned sprays of white velvet forget-me-nots. 
Still above this are pink and white heron feath- 
ers, while behind is a long looped bow of the 
velvet and satin. 

A black velvet bonnet is made youthful-look- 
ing by a scarf of wide double-faced ribbon—pon- 
ceau satin on one side and black gros grain on 
the other—being tied around the crown; a red 
and black bird, with head down and spread 
wings, is on the soft pleats of the crown in front. 
Another black velvet has pink and black rib- 
bon, with dangling oats of jet all around the 
crown, 

A mouse-colored velvet has a crown of pearl 
gray gros grain; the brim is pointed high in 
front, and supports a wreath of shaded scarlet 
geraniums. A scoop bonnet of myrtle green 
velvet has the crown formed of the green satin 
side of a double-faced scarf ribbon. A second 
of green velvet has the brim covered with leaves 
that are beaded with green ; white heron’s plume 
and three large full rose-buds, scarlet, pink, and 
salmon, are the trimmings. 

Pleatings, puffs, frills, and shirred bands, so 
much used at present, are not seen on these new 
bonnets. A few upright loops forming irregular 
bows, to be placed on the left side or behind, 
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smooth bias bands, and carelessly folded scarfs 
are the fancy for next season. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
ArRNoLp, ConstasBLe, & Co.; and C. H. F. 
Anrens & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


A rounG Hawaiian girl, who seems to possess 
an uncommonly fine voice, has just made a suc- 
cessful début in concert in San Francisco. That 
city possesses a number of excellent musical 
critics, who appear, from the newspaper reports, 
to have been both astonished and charmed with 
the new singer’s voice. The Sandwich Islands 
sent us soldiers and officers during the late war, 
and a number of other valuable citizens; but 
they have been descendants of the missionaries. 
This time it is a native islander who comes. 
The San Francisco Alta Californian says of her : 
“Her voice is clear, fresh, resonant, and sym- 
pathetic, giving assurance of a famous career 
if she shall receive proper musical education.” 
ADELAIDE MILLER is this new singer’s name, 
and report speaks of her as pretty—a “‘ young 
Hawaiian beauty,’’ in fact; while Madame ANNA 
BisHop, to whom she was brought, asserts that 
she needs only training to take her place among 
the foremost singers ofthe day. Her San Fran- 
cisco audience appears to have been pleased 
with her voice, and greatly interested in the 
ballads of her native home, of which she sang 
several in costume. It is to be hoped Miss 
MILLER will make her way across the cortinent, 
and give New Yorkers an opportunity to see a 
native Sandwich Island singer, and hear her isl- 
and ballads. ss 

—Albeit the Queen is head of the Church in 
England, she hath queer views of dogmas, also 
of forms and ceremonies. The ball she gave to 
her servants before her recent departure from 
Balmoral was given on Good-Friday, when she 
opened the dance by placing her royal hand in 
that of brawny JoHN Brown, whom she has pro- 
moted to be an esquire in waiting. Moreover, 
when her Majesty is in Scotland she always goes 
to the Presbyterian Church. Nearly all her chil- 
dren have been married in Lent, and her draw- 
ing-rooms and state concerts are often given on 
the Fridays in Lent. On the whole, she can 
scarcely be called an exacting ritualist. 

—The tomb of ABELARD and HE.ojsg, in Pére 
la Chaise, is to be restored. The present tomb 
was made fifty years‘ago by a M. Lenorr, but is 
now entirely dilapidated. These celebrated lov- 
ers have not been allowed to rest in peace even 
in death. Six times have their remains been re- 
moved from place to place, and now as a last 
persecution they are to be “‘ restored.” 

—The excellent practitioner, Dr. LANKESTER, 
at a recent cqroner’s inquest, said that in certain 
cases apoplexy resulted from dancing. ‘‘ May I 
have the pleasure of the next apoplexy with you, 
Eliza?” 

—Profgssor Fawcett, the blind man, has just 
performed, with a party of friends, the feat of 
rowing a boat on the Thames from Oxford to 
London. For a “blind”? man few could go 
“better.” 

~-The pedestrian feats of Captain Barctay, 
who walked one thousand miles in one thou- 
sand consecutive hours—considered at that time 
(1809) an almost miraculous feat—and the later 
notable strides of Weston, Mr. J. G. BENNETT, 
and others, have been fully equaled quite re- 
cently by a Miss RicHaRDs, at Stapleton, En- 
gland, who has walked one thousand miles with- 
in one thousand hours. Miss RicHarps, it is 
said, undertook the task in order that her fa- 
ther should win a wager of £50, and thus set a 
panies example of filial duty as well as of phys- 
cal activity. The stakes on Captain Barciay’s 
match were of larger dimensions, amounting to 
£100,000, the captain himself having no less than 
£16,000 depending onit. Captain Barciay and 
Miss RICHARDS are, however, not the only pe- 
destrians who have performed a similar feat. 
They were, indeed, both surpassed by a man 
named THoMAS STANDEN, of Salehurst, near Sil- 
verhill Barracks, who, in July, 1811, for a trifling 
wager, finished a walk of eleven hundred miles 
in as many successive hours, walking one mile 
only in each hour. Mr. STANDEN had not even 
the advantage of youth on his side, for he was 
sixty years of age when he took this constitu- 
tional, and proved himself an active if not a sen- 
sible old man. 

—It is a good ~~ for women to be able to 
swim. Example: A few weeks ago, in England, 
two boys went to bathe near King’s Cross, from 
a boat near shore. One got beyond his depth, 
and would certainly have been drowned, had not 
the cries of his companion brought Miss Exiza 
SHAW, an excellent swimmer, to the water, who 
instantly plunged in as she was, and caught the 
boy just as he was sinking. England is thank- 
ing her for it. 

—Mr. J. L. Toon, the most comic of England’s 
comic actors, has lately arrived in New York. 
A day or two before he left London a banquet 
was given to him, at which assisted many emi- 
nent writers and artists. The Earl of Roseberry 
presided, the reason for which, he said, was that 
he had probably bought more stalls to see Mr. 
TOOLE act than any man in the kingdom. 

—Lady AMBERLEY, who died a few days since 
at her home in England, is well remembered in 
New York for her intelligence, vivacity, and the 
deep interest she took in every enterprise that 
could elevate the social condition or promote 
the interests of women. Indeed, constarit ac- 
tivity in praiseworthy institutions of practical 
benevolence occupied a large portion of her time. 

—Professor Porter, of Belfast, Ireland, has 
returned from the land of Moab, where he pene- 
trated to districts hitherto unvisited by any Eu- 
ropean. 

—Princess BEATRICE, the youngest daughter 
of Queen VicToriA, is to be married to ADOLF, 
heir-apparent to the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. The father of the young man 
rules over less than 1000 square miles of terri- 
tory, half of which he owns. He is a very rich 
old potentate, and will be able to give the young 
people a good outset. ADoLF is twenty-six, and 
his mother is a daughter of the late Duke of 
Cambridge, Victoria’s uncle. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s second son preached on a 
recent Sunday at St. Paul’s, London, which is 
considered a great honor for a young clergy- 
man. Dean STANLEY, the head of the cathedral, 
is a very liberal and a very sensible man, but he 
hasn’t the slightest idea of udmiiting to the ca- 





thedral pulpit any of those gifted young Britons 
who have great gift of gab, and who, in Amer- 
ican phrase, “slop over’ with what they call 
eloquence. 

—Of Sir James Srmpson, the celebrated En- 
glish surgeon, who is coring over to scrutinize 

merica, it is said that th » Duchess of Buccleuch 
drove up to his door, ard sent her footman to 
tell him that she waited without. “Tell the 
duchess,” he replied, that ‘‘ Dr. Smapson is en- 
gaged with a washer-woman.”’ 

—Horvko, the present Empress of @apan, is 
@ young woman, and has views. She has the 
courage to allow her eyebrows to grow to their 
natural length, avd to permit her teeth to glisten 
with their own pearly whiteness, instead of be- 
ing blackened, as are those of all other ladies of 
the upper ten in Japan. 

—Of Mrs. M‘Manon, wife of the President 
of France, Lucy Hooper gives the following 
description: ‘She is short, stout, and unstylish- 
looking, and in her dress of dark blue silk, with 
tunic and sleeveless corsage of open-worked 
black silk, a hat wreathed with pale pink roses, 
and a bouquet of pink roses in her hand, looked 
like the housekeeper of some aristocratic family 
abroad in her best clothes.” 

—EDWARD GRIEG, a young Norwegian, has 
suddenly sprung into fame as a musician. He 
is thirty-one years old, and when a child his ex- 
traordinary talents attracted the attertion of 
OLE Bui. He has since been in constant study 
and practice, and the Swedish papers speak or 
him as “ the Scandinavian CHopty,”’ 

—Miss Hope-Scort, the great-granddaughter 
of Sir WaLterR Scort, and the present mistress 
of Abbotsford, is soon to be married to the Hon. 
JOSEPH MAXWELL. 

—At the last meeting of the British Royal 
Humane Society the silver medallion was unan- 
imously voted to a boy only nine years of age, 
named Ceci, HERBERT M‘MILLAN, for saving 
two brothers named CARDWELL, the youngest 
being fourteen, who were in danger of drown- 
ing. 

—It is stated in the papers—we do not know 
whether as fact or as something jocular—that 
an Ohio lady, Mrs. J. R. Carson, is superintend- 
ent of the Toledo, Wabash, and Western Railroad. 
They have the Pullwoman cars on that road. 

—A lady, writing on the death of Lady Am- 
BERLEY, says: ‘“‘Could she have chosen what 
should be the manner of her death, I think she 
would have been content that it should happen 
as it has done; but she would have liked cre- 
mation to be a possibility, and spoke of the 
great scope it would give for the love of sur- 
vivors to show itself in exquisitely gemmed 
urns.” 

—Exactly the opposite idea was inculeated 
recently by Dr. WorpsworrTu, Bishop of Lon- 
don, who preached a sermon in Westminster 
Abbey on the subject of cremation. He could 
not conceive of any thing more barbarous and 
unnatural, and one of the first-fruits of its adop- 
tion would be to undermine the faith of man- 
kind in the resurrection of the body, and so 
bring about a most disastrous social revolution, 
the end of which it was not easy to foretell. 
There was no conceivable ground on which the 
custom of burning the body could be defended, 
and were it to be introduced among civilized 
nations, it would confirm and increase the wide- 
spread licentiousness and immorality which now 
prevail in all the great capitals of the world. 

—Mr. Frovpg, the historian, leaves England 
during the present month on a grand philander- 
ing to most of the English colonies, commencing 
at the Cape of Good Hope and ending with Can- 
ada. He goes as ‘“‘one clothed with authority,” 
not merely as a “‘scribe,”’ and will probably give 
to the English-speaking public something on his 
return that will be worth reading. 

—Mr. DisRak LI said the other day that he was 
much honored in having presented to him a pe- 
tition for woman suffrage signed by eighteen 
thousand of that gender. The list was headed 
by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, followed by Har- © 
RIET MARTINEAU, MARY CARPENTER, Lady ANNA 
Gore LANGTON, Miss FRaNcES POWER CoOBBE, 
and Miss THACKERAY. 

—Earl Russe.i, now in his eighty-second 
year, and as full of fight as ever, has a passion 
for a hat with a broad brim and a bandana that 
is red. Ten years ago it was esteemed a bit of 
good fortune to hear this remarkable man sneeze. 
He seemed to concentrate himself, as it were, 
for a gigantic effort, would be bent nearly double 
by the force of the explosion, and would then 
dive down into the flaming banner of red silk, 
from which, after several minutes’ obscuration, 
he émerged with a countenance as vivid as the 
back ofa scalded lobster. The late Lord Cuar- 
ENDON is reported to have once said, ‘‘ When 
Lord Joun takes snuff, the consequences ‘ bring 
down the house.’”’ 

—The Hon. THERON METCALF, who was one 
of the judges at the trial of Professor Wressrer; 
of Harvard College, for the murder of Dr. ParxK- 
MAN, is nearly ninety years of.age, and goes about 
the streets of Boston as though there were really 
nothing to fear. 

—The Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Hrpress sa¥s: 
‘“*Hon. A. Herr SmitH has presented to the 
President of the United States, for J. STauFFER, 
of Lancaster County, a cigar, the history of which 
is as follows: In 1802 Dr. ANDREW KAUFFMAN, 
of Lancaster County, bought a few cigars in Lan- 
caster, and a short time before his death gave the 
last of the lot to his nephew, JoHN STAUFFER, 
Esq., of said county, with a request that he 
would give it to General Grant. This cigar is 
over seventy-two years old, and was destined for 
the hero of a hundred battles.” 

—Not long since an English gentleman gave 
the London Church Missionary Society $100,000, 
as a thank-offering for the recovery of a sick 
child. 

—Epmonp Asovut, the Sypney SmitH of 
France, is a stout, sinewy man of forty-six, who 
wears all his beard, but not long, half of which 
is light brown, and the other half gray. The 
hair is also quite gray, yet this hue does not rob 
him of a certain youngish appearance which it is 
the privilege of some men to possess as long as 
they live, and of whom the jaunty PALMERSTON 
was a noted example. His face suggests a Rus- 
sian type, and usually wears an expression of 
gentleness, which occasionally changes into a 
sharp, searching look, that quickly fades, how- 
ever, into normal geniality. He is one of the 
few men who talk as well as they write. ALEXx- 
ANDRE Dumas was often cited as one of France’s 
best wits, but he was inferior to Anout. He is 
quick and restless in his movements, but wins 
you to himseif the moment he begins to chat. 
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Sofa-Cushion.—Satin Stitch, Half-polka Stitch, and 
Point Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tus sofa-cushion, which Fig. 3, page 525, shows reduced 
in size, is worked on gray satin in satin stitch, half- 
polka stitch, and point Russe embroidery, edged LE 
with twisted silk cord, and trimmed on the cor- 


es, etc., and is worked with black silk point lace braid and fine 
black silk. First work the tatted figures required for the bor- 
der, observing the illustration. Each rosette inside of a scallop 
of the border is worked with two threads (shuttles) as fol- 
lows: ‘Tie the foundation and working threads together, 
and work * with both threads 2 ds. (double stitch 
—consisting of one stitch right and one stitch 






























ners with loops of similar cord and tassels. wa left) on the foundation thread, close to this 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the design of the mid- SS with the working thread only work one 
dle part of the cover and a quarter sec- yy ring of 3 ds., six times alternately 1 p. 
tion of the®order in full size. The 4 (picot), 2 ds., then 1 p., 3 ds. ; re- 
corn-flowers are worked with blue Sa peat four times from +, but at ev- 
saddler’s silk in satin stitch, the {f= ery repetition, instead of work- 


leaves and stems with green f 
silk in satin and half-polka 
stitch and in point Russe, y: 
For the stamens, which 
are worked in knotted 
stitch, use gold thread. 
Stretch b-own sad- £ 
dier's silk on the 
buds in di::gonal y 
squares. For the / ‘ 


ing the first p. of a ring fasten 
to the last p. of the preced- 
ing ring; and besides this, 
instead of working the 
last p. in the last ring, 
=\ fasten to the first p. of 
- \ the firstring. Tie the 


/ 


ends of the threads 

\ together and cut 

\ them off. For the 

three-leaved fig- 

ures in the hol- 

low _ between 

two scallops 

work with one 

thread only 

three rings 

close togeth- 

| er, consist- 

| ing of 6 ds., 

five times 

| alternately 
| 
i 


ears of wheat use 
gold bullion and 
yellow saddler’s 
silk. The bor- 
der is worked / 
with three | 
shades of / 
fawn-colored 
silk, partly 
in satin and 
half- polka 
stitch and 
partly in 
chain and 
knotted j 
stitch; a i 
cross seam =| 
covers the | 
' 
\ 




















































1 p-, 2 ds., 
then 1 p., 

6 ds.; but 
instead of 
working 

the first p. 

in the sec- 

ond and 
third rings, 

/ fasten to 
/ the last p. 


space be- 
tween the 
chain stitch 
rows. The | 
separate fig- 


ures are / of the pre- 
— — ] ceding ring. 
gold cord, 


Insertion for 
Lingerie, etc. 
White Em- 
broidery. 
Tuts insertion 
may be worked on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, 
orlinen. Having trans- 
ferred the design to the 
material, work the embroid- 
ery in satin and half-polka 
stitch. The insertion is edged 
with button-hole stitch seallops. 


For the two- 
leaved figure in 

the hollow of 
two scallops 
work two rings 
like those previ- 
ously described. 
The small rosettes 
which edge the 
bottom of the border 
5, are woiked with one 

7 thread as follows: One 

=f ring of 3 ds., six times al- 

y, ternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 

p-, 3 ds.; close to this work 

A three rings like the ring previ- 
ously described, but instead of 
working the first p. in every follow- 
ing ring, fasten to the last 

p. of the preceding ring ; 
and instead of working 
the last p. in the last 
ring, fasten to the 
first p. of the 
first ring. Tie 
the ends of 

the thread 
togeth- 
er and 


Crochet Insertion for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 
Tuts insertion is work- 
ed with twisted crochet 
cotton, No, 60, partly 
crosswise and part- 
ly lengthwise, as 
follows : 1st 
round, — 10 
ch. (chain 
stitch), 
thelast 







Fig. 1.—EmBromery For Sora-Cusutoy, Fic. 3, Pace 525.—Futn Sz. 7 






yf fp cut i 
Y off. The 

YY following 
small rosettes 
of the row of 























three / 

of which ¢ 
count as ™ 
firstde.(dou- > 
ble crochet), 


going back on the fppor-yp ps Y iffy Yy Maas Hh Ta oe YG, Ox 77}: ainan are work- 
first seven of these YYy : WG Y MUSE d Wp UY Up ed in a similar man- 
10 ch., work 7 de., * Yhy, Yip. : , d VA ; g Do Up Z j Y ner; but instead of 


working the middle p. 

of the first ring, always 
fasten to the middle p. of the 
third ring of the rosette worked 
previously. After finishing the 
tatting, transfer the design to linen, 
run on the point lace braid along the 
Yy outlines; and sew on the tatted figures at 
Yj the corresponding points, and then work 
the button-hole stitch bars and lace stitches 


turn the work, 3 ch., 
which count as first dc., 7 YY 
de. on the next 7 st. (stitch), <7 
7 ch., the last three of which 
countas first dc., turn the work, VJjjiyyyy 
and going back on the st. worked ’ fey YYj#) 
previously, work 7 de. on the next 7 st. VY 
Repeat always from * until the inser- 
tion has gain- 
ed the requisite _ wu 
inside of the de- 
Sindidtscomes Ym =U, Y sign figures with 
"k 8 leneth. Oj Nh Fg ‘yy / black silk, observing 
round work 3 length- QYYHy : t ty fy) YY Uy Yj Reg : a 
wise rounds as follows: the illustration. ‘he 
2d round.—Always alter- braid is fastened at the in- 


nately 1 sc. (single crochet) g \y Yf tersecting points with sever- 
nie ths. dasha a0 che’ as WV, al stitches, without passing the 
point in the preceding round, 6 ch. Y, Se Re 
3d round.—Always alternately 3 de. 

on the next st. in the preceding round, 
working off the upper veins, however, not 
each separately, but together, 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st. 4th round.—Like the third round, 


NS Wa 
at Wes 


Se AIP GD A Oa 


wy 
j~ Florentine Guipure Insertion 
for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 525. 


always working the 3 dc., however, on the UY Y : For these insertions work the —. 
second of the 2 ch. always following the 3 de. Ye tion in straight netting, darn it, as s re 
in the preceding round. Crochet the second Y by the full-sized illustrations, in porns SP 
to the fourth rounds on the other side of the yp toile, point de reprise, and point d’esprit, 


and then work the wheels. Edge the out- 
lines of the middle design figures with close 


a Y button-hole stitches, at the same time form- 
Y 
“A 

3 


Border for Dresses, ete.—Tatting and Y ing the projecting piéots. For each picot 
INSERTION FOR Point Lace Embroidery. , work on the nearest thread of the netted 
LINGERIE, ETC.—WHITE See illustration on page 525. Fig. 2.—Emprorwery ror Sora-Cusnion, _ foundation three or four button-hole stitch- Crocuet InserTIoN 
EMBROIDERY. Tuts border is suitable for trimming dress- Fic. 3, Pace 525.—Futr Size. es, and then carry the working thread back FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


first round also. iia 
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through the button-hole stitches to the point 
from which the work is to be continued, So 
After finishing the embroidery, cut away 
the bars of the netting between the design 
figures close to the button-hole stitch picuts, 
as shown by the illustration. 4 
Lady’s Walking Suit. e~./ 
Tue skirt of this pretty walking suit is 
of maroon faille or foulard, trimmed with 
pleatings and puftings of the material ar- 
ranged as shown by the illustration. The 
over-skirt, which is of striped black and 
white camel’s-hair, is round in front, and 
terminates behind in two large sash ends, 
which are cut square at the bottom, and 
cross each other, and are looped together to 
form a pouf. ‘lhe waist, of the same ma- 
terial as the over-skirt, is plain, with short 
basques, and is buttoned to the throat over 
a fold of the material edged with two ma- 
roon pleatings. 
Both over-skirt 
and waist are 
edged with a 
bias fold of the 
material and 
color of the 
skirt. The suit 
is completed by 
a scarf or man- 
telet of striped 
camel's - hair, 
with _revers, 
and crossed in front in fichu 
fashion. ‘The revers is trim- 
med with a flat fold, and the 
edge with a maroon pleating. 





Lady’s Summer 
ostume. 

Tue gray barége dress is 
trimmed with gathered and 
kilt-pleated ruffles and folds 
of the material. The man- 
tilla is made of figured tulle, 
and is trimmed with narrow 
black lace insertion and lace. 
White Neapolitan hat, trim- 
med with blue gros grain, a 
heron feather, and a spray of 
flowers. 








Fig. 1.—FLoreENTINE 
GurPurE INSERTION 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 





HISTORICAL RINGS. 


NE of the most interesting historicakrings that has come 

JF down to our times is the signet-ring of Mary Queen of 
Seots, now in safe-keeping among the treasures of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Sir Henry Ellis was of opinion that this was 
Mary’s nuptial ring when she was married to Darnley, and 
that it affords the earliest instance of her bearing the royal 
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Fig. 3.—Sora-Cusnion.—Satin Stitcn, HatF-po_Ka StiTcH, AND 
Pornt Russe Emprowery.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 524. | 


arms of Scotland 
alone after having dis- 
carded the arms of 
France. When Dau- 
phiness, she and her 
husband had quarter- 
ed the arms of En- 
gland, which gave 
great offense to Queen 
Elizabeth. Withiu 
the ring is a mono- 
gram formed of the 
letters M and A, which 
is of great historical 
interest, because Sir 
Henry Ellis has point- 
ed out that in a letter 
from Mary to Eliza- 
beth, written just be- 
fore her marriage, she 
used the same mono- 
gram, probably as a 
puzzle for the Queen 
of England and her 
councilor, Burghley. 
The clew was, how- 
ever, given to them 
when Darnley was 
created Duke of Al- 
bany. Another inter- 
esting ring is the one 
which Queen Eliza- 
beth is supposed to 
have sent to the Earl 
of Essex, but which 
was never delivered to 
him. It is of gold, 
with the head of the 
queen cut on hard 
onyx, and it is now in 
the possession of the 
Rey. John Thynne, 
who is descended from 
Lady Frances Deve- 
reux, Essex’s daugh- 
ter. Aubrey relates 
that Queen Elizabeth 
had a double ring, 
made with two dia- 
monds, which formed 
a heart when joined. 
She kept one half, and 
sent the other to Mary 
Queen of Scots, as a 
token of her constant 
friendship; but,as Au- 
brey adds, ** she cut 


off her head for all that.” Mary commis- 
sioned Beatoun to take back her ring to Eliz- 
abeth, when she determined to seek an asylum 
in-England. Before dismissing the maiden 
queen we may mention that her coronation 
ring was filed off her finger a little before 
her death, on account of the flesh having 
grown over it. 

In 1765 a very beautiful and perfect gold 
ring was found by a workman among the 
ruins of the North Gate House, on Bedford 
Bridge, when that building was pulled down. 
In this prison the world-famed dreamer John 
Bunyan was confined, and there is little doubt 
that this was his ring. It bears his initials, 
J. B., and is engraved with a death’s-head, 
and the words ‘* Memento mori.” The ring 
was sold to Dr. Abbot, chaplain to the Duke 
of Bedford, and presénted by him, in his last 
illness, to the Rey. G. H. Bower, perpetual 
curate of Elstow, where Bunyan was born. 
In the Londes- : 
borough Col- 
lection is the 
identical ring 
which the 
Prince of Or- 
ange _ (after- 
ward William 
III.) gave to 
the Princess 
Mary. It is 
made of gold, 
set with dia- 
monds, and enameled black. 
Outside is engraved ‘‘ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense,” and 
inside is the posy, ‘J’ win 
and wear you if I can.” It 
is doubtful whether this * 
ring was presented before 
marriage or after; if the 
latter, the motto may be 
understood as referring to 
William’s design of contest- 
ing the crown of England 
with his wife’s father. 

The signet-ring of Cesar 





Borgia was exhibited a few Fig. 2.— FLORENTINE 
years ago at a meeting of GurrcrE INSERTION 
the British Archzological FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


Association by the Rey. C. 

H. Hartshorne. It is of gold, slightly enameled, with 
the date 1503, and round the inside is the motto, ‘* Fays 
ceque doys avien que pourra.” A box dropped into the 
front, having on it Borgia, in letters reversed, round 
which are the words, ‘* Cor unum una via.” “At the back 
is a slide, within which, it is related, he carried the poi- 
son he was in the habit of dropping into the wine of his 
unsuspecting guests. Hannibal carried poison about 
with him in a ring, and when all his hopes were gone 
he swallowed the poison, and died.- Pope Alexander 
VI. (Borgia) possessed a key-ring such as was used by 
the Romans, which contained poison. When he wished 
to get rid of an objectionable friend, he gave him his 
ring to unlock a casket, and as the lock was a little 
hard to open, the pin concealed within gave the fatal 
prick. Rings of the same kind of workmanship, but 
not with so deadly a design, have been common, and 
keys intended to open invaluable caskets weré often at- 
tached to rings. In referring to these singularities we 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ought not to omit the mention of a ring made 
with a watch in the boss, which could be so 
wound up that it would make a small pin prick 
the person who wore it at any hour of the night 
he pleased. ' 





BALLAD. 


Warr is it so with me, false Love, 
Why is it so with me? 

Mine enemies m‘ zht thus have dealt ; 
I feared it no of thee. 


Thou wast the hought of all my thonghts; 
Nor other hope had I; 

My life was laid upon thy love; 
Then how couldst let me die? 


The flower is loyal-to the bnd, 
The greenwood to the spring, 
The soldier to his banner bright, 

The noble to his king; 


The bee is constant to the hive, 
The ring-dove to the tree, 

The martin to the cottage eaves— 
Thou only not to me. 


Yet if again, false Love, thy feet 
To tread the pathway burn 

That once they trod so well and oft, 
Return, false Love, return ; 


And stand beside thy maiden’s bier, 
And thou wilt surely see 

That I have been as true to love 
As thou wert false to me. 





‘LOST FOR LOVE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Avtrnor or “Taken at THE Foon,” “Srrancers 
anp Pirervus,” “‘ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXL 
“Rich is the freight, O vessel, that thou bearest! 
Beauty and virtue, 

Fatherly cares and filial veneration, 

ee bo which are proved and strengthened by afflic- 

Henly bescntenent, fortitude, and action, 

Womanly ness; 

All with which Nature fialloweth her daughters, 

Tenderness, truth, and purity and meekness, 

Piety, patience, faith, and resignation, 

ve and devotement.” 

Tue time came when Thurlow House grew 
almost unendurable to the lonely child of Bohe- 
mian Voysey Street. No star of hope shone 
across that barren desert of monotonous daily 
life. Those infinitesimal lessons of the lower 
fourth, that slow and gradual process which Miss 
Tompion called laying a foundation, could not 
employ an intellect keen enough to have grappled 
with the difficulties of serious study, to have 
climbed the rugged mountain of knowledge with 
light and rapid spring, from crag to crag, instead 
of creeping up Miss Storks’s obscure pathway at 
a snail's pace, hampered and hindered by small 
dunces if pinafores. 

The thought of how little she was learning 
was to the last degree irritating to Louisa Gur- 
ner. She could have borne the dreary exile in 
that unfriendly home if her progress had been 
rapid, if she had felt that Walter's experiment 
would be crowned with success, and that he 
would have reason to be proud of her progress a 
year or two hence; proud of his protégée, even 
though he might be Flora Chamney’s husband. 

But to know that his money was wasted ; that 
her education was progressing by inches; that 
there was nothing Miss Storks taught her which 
she could not have taught herself more quickly! 
The night school in Cave Square would have 
done more for her than Thurlow House was do- 
ing. 

Nor was Walter's chief purpose being fulfilled. 
She was not learning to be a lady. Her only 
experience of the genus ‘‘lady” was derived 
from young persons who cut her or talked at 
her, according to the humor of the moment, 
who were boastful and arrogant, ioud-voiced 
and shrill of laughter, who called one another 
by their surnames without prefix, and whose va- 
rious claims to distinction were alike based upon 
the material advantages of their ‘* people.” 

Louisa wondered if Flora Chamney, sweet and 
flower-like, in any wise resembled the noisy herd 
at Thurlow House. Perhaps individually, in the 
kinder atmosphere of home, the Thurlow House 
damsels might be gentle and gracious, refined 
and amiable. But in the aggregate they were 
essentially vulgar. Louisa contempl them 
with wonder, and saw no chance of learning to 
be a lady in such companionship. 

One day her patience suddenly deserted her. 
Miss Storks was out of temper, wearied by the 
stupidity and troublesomeness of the small chil- 
dren, and wreaked her wrath on poor Loo, who 
was bright and ready enough. Loo “‘ answered” 
—an unpardonable offense against the laws of 
Thurlow House; Miss Storks replied with a 
sneer at Miss Gurner’s antecedents; at which 
the small sycophants laughed their loudest by 
way of conciliating the irate Storks. 

Loo bounced up from her seat, and flung her 
book upon the table. 

**] will never learn another lesson here,” she 
cried, indignantly. ‘‘ Mr. Leyburne does not 
pay his money that I may be insulted. He 
shall pay no more.” 

She ran out of the room, and up to the dor- 
mitory, caring very little what penalties she 
might have brought on herself by this open re- 
bellion. 

She had not been ten minutes in her retire- 
ment before she received a ceremonious note, 
written on highly glazed paper, and delivered by 


the huuse-maid. 





Miss Tqmpion presented her compliments to 
Miss Gurner, and, having heard, with much 
pain, of her extraordinary exhibition of tem- 
per, requested that she would be good enough 
to remain in her own apartment until solitary re- 
flection had taught her to govern her evil pas- 
sions, and rendered her fit to associate with 
young ladies. The last words underlined. 

‘**T don’t want any more association with such 
young ladies as those,” thought Loo, angrily, as 
she tore up Miss Tompion’s solemn missive, and 
threw the scraps of paper out of the window, to 
flutter lightly down to the lawn below on the 
summer air, ‘* I don’t want to have any more to 
do with them. What is the use of my staying 
here to be solitary and miserable, when I’m doing 
no good for myself, only wasting his money? I 
must get away somehow before he has to pay an- 
other term in advance.” 

She knelt down by the open window, looking 
up at the blue bright sky above those dingy old 
house-tops yonder, the rugged tiled roofs of old 
Kensington—time-blackened chimneys, not un- 
picturesque gables; looking up and pondering 
her future. But she was not thinking how she 
could adapt her nature to the society of Miss 
Tompion’s pupils; she was only thinking how 
she could get away from Thurlow House alto- 
gether. 

Strange, perhaps, but this young Bohemian 
could not exist in an utterly loveless atmosphere. 
There had not been very much affection for her 
in Voysey Street; she had not tasted all the 
sweets of parental love; had not basked in a 
grandmother's fond smiles. But Jarred and 
Mrs. Gurner had cared for her a little. They 
had not been without their moments of tenderness. 
She had been ‘‘ my girl” and ‘‘ my lass” to Jarred 
when he was in a good temper. She had been 
** Loo dear” with Mrs. Gurner when things went 
smoothly ; and she had been ‘‘our Loo” even at 
the worst. She belonged to them, and in her 
heart of hearts she loved them dearly—yes, even 
the discontented grandmother. 

Here, she belonged to no one. She was an 
intruder, a wanderer from a lower world, who 
had pushed her away into this exalt@d sphere, 
and was made to feel herself at once unwelcome 
and out of place. 

**T won't stand it any longer,” said Loo, look- 
ing up at the blue sky with its fleecy drifting 
clouds; ‘*‘T’'ll run away. I can’t go back to 
father, after his turning me out-of-doors. I'll 
emigrate—go to Australia. What's that place 
where Mr. Chamney earned all his money? 
Queensland. Mr. Leyburne has shares in some 
of the ships that go there; I've heard him talk 
about them—ships that carry out hundreds of 
emigrants to a great fertile country where there 
is room enough and food enough for them all. 
T'll go to Queensland. Domestic servants are 
always wanted, they say. And I know how to 
do house-work. I've had plenty of it in my time. 
And I should get well paid there, and might 
save money in a good many years, and be a lady 
by-and-by. And I should have an hour or two 
at night, when my work was done, to read as I 
used in Voysey Street; time to educate myself 
better than Miss Storks would educate me in 
three miserable years.” 

This impulsive young person was quick to de- 
cide where her feelings were strong. She had 
money, that bank-note which Walter had given 
her—a secret hoard of which she had thought 
with thankfulness in her hours of despondency, 
a sum which would assist her flight at any time. 

The tea-bell rang while she was meditating 
this awful step. Six o'clock. In two hours 
more it would be almost dark—the soft summer 
darkness. She knew all the habits of the house. 
Prayers were read at eight. ‘The great hall door 
was not fastened until half past. While the whole 
school was at prayer in the dining-room she 
might go down with a small bundle of clothes 
and slip quietly out into the fore-court. ‘The tall 
iron gate would be locked, but the key was left 
in the lock until the chief house-maid went out 
at half past eight to lock up for the night. Any 
one coming to Thurlow House after that hour 
was received with such drawing of bolts and 
turning of keys and clanking of chains as made 
him keenly conscious of his untimeous visit. 

‘Two hours, two slow, silent hours, and she 
would be outside Thurlow House, and free. She 
thought of the white-sailed ship, the pathless sea 
—that ocean which her eyes had never beheld out 
of a picture; she thought of the homely, com- 
mon people who would be her companions. No 
contempt would she meet from them. She knew 
how kind people were in Voysey Street, how 
friendly, how ready to help, how interested in one 
another's welfare. Fond of scandal, it must be 
owned, and not unwilling to throw the first stone, 
but ready to pick up the pelted victim, and take 
her into their houses, and bind up her wounds 
and comfort her when the stoning was over. 

Would her flight be an act of ingratitude to- 
ward Walter, the benefactor who had wished to 
educate and make her a lady? In seeming, 
perhaps, but not in reality. It was the best 
thing she could do for him to remove herself 
out of his path forever—an element of perplex- 
ity, a cause of trouble gone from his life. He 
had looked so sorry for her, so distressed, so 
embarrassed at that dismal parting, when her 
fortitude, had altogether deserted her, and she 
had shed her foolish tears upon his breast. 

Better, far better, that she should be on the 
other side of the world, as far as distance could 
remove her from the painter and his young wife. 
Better for him, happier for her. 

** Perhaps I may cure myself of loving him— 
in Australia,” she said to herself. 

Some tea was brought her—tea only in name: 
a pint mug of tepid cocoa, a plate of piled-up 
bread-and-butter—square blocks of stalish bread 
faintly smeared with some fatty preparation: an 
abundant, but not an appetizing meal, i 
Gurner did not even look at it, 





Time wore on; the sky grew yellow above 
those ancient roofs, then red, then opal. The 
great bell rang for prayers, the harsh, cruel bell 
whose clamor had so often recalled her from de- 
lusive dreams. She had prepared her bundle, a 
neat square package, tightly compressed, con- 
taining as much as she could venture to carry— 
linen, brush and comb, a second pair of boots— 
a bundle which was not big enough to make her 
conspicuous in the streets. 

She examined her purse, an old worn leather 
porte-monnaie, It contained the twenty-pound 
note, and one silver sixpence, the residue of 
those three shillings which her father had given 
her for a pair of gloves. 

The sixpence would pay for an omnibus to 
take her tothe City. But once in the City, what 
would she do for a night’s lodging? It might be 
too late for her to get on board an emigrant 
ship, and she knew enough of the world to know 
that her twenty-pound note would be looked 
at with the eye of suspicion. It was just pos- 
sible, however, that she might obtain a night’s 
lodging on credit, and get her note changed in 
the morning. 

Or, if the worst befell her, she could walk about 
the quiet City streets till morning. She was not 
appalled even by this contingency. She would 
bear any thing to escape from Thurlow House 
and its unfriendly occupants. Nothing occurred 
to hinder her flight. She went softly down 
stairs, through the silent house, which would be 
so noisy half an hour hence when the girls were 
going up to their dormitories. She could hear 
the solemn droning of Miss Tompion’s voice as 
she flitted lightly across the hall. 


The great door could not be opened and shut 


without noise, a sound that seemed to reverber- 
ate through all the realms of space. Loo dashed 
across the court-yard, scared by that perilous 
clamor, opened the gate with convulsive haste, 
darted along the little bit of quiet by-street which 
divided Thurlow House from the high-road. 

Once in that busy thoroughfare, she felt as if 
the worst were over. A red omnibus was pass- 
ing; she hailed«it with a shrill cry that made 
the driver bring his horses up sharp, she dashed 
into the muddy road, sprang lightly on the step. 
** All right!” cried the conductor ; and Loo was 
sent into the vehicle almost head-foremost, as 
the horses pursued their journey with a sudden 
plunge. 

**'That’s how I like to see a young woman get 
into a ’bus,” remarked the conductor, admiringly, 
to an outside passenger; ‘‘ none of your shilly- 
shally: not like your middle-aged parties, who 
keep us waiting five minutes while they're tuck- 
ing up their petticoats, and shutting up their 
blessed umberellers !” 

** Does this omnibus go to the City ?” faltered 
Loo, when she had regained her breath after 
that frantic flight from the privileges of polite 
education. 

** Yes, miss. Mension-house—Benk.” 

What should she do when she got to the Man- 
sion-house ? Ask her way to the nearest Aus- 
tralian ship? or try to find the office of Messrs, 
Maravilla & Co., the great ship-brokers, who 
exported emigrants as plentifully as Provence 
exports sardines, and packed them almost as 
closely, yet with extreme consideration for their 
comfort ? 

The hour was too late for either course. She 
must either find a shelter, or walk the stony- 
hearted streets till morning and business hours 
revisited this part of the globe. 

The omnibus deposited her at the Mansion- 
house, after a journey that seemed long ; a jour- 
ney through lighted streets that had a bright and 
cheerful look, pleasant to the eye that had not 
of late beheld a lamp-lit city. At the Mansion- 
house Loo asked her way to the Docks, but was 
unable to state what docks she wanted, and 
therefore received vague instructions to keep 
straight on through Cornhill, and then ask again. 

To Loo Cornhill was as other hills; and not 
seeing any sharp incline, she turned off to the 
right, and strayed over London Bridge into the 
Borough. Here she wandered for an hour or 
80, till weariness began to creep upon her. Even 
that bundle of clothes grew heavy, after she had 
carried it a long time. She sat down on the 
steps of St. George’s Church to rest, but was 
told to get up and move on by the guardian of 
the night. 

Banished from this haven, she turned out of 
the broad busy Borough, still busy even at eleven 
o'clock, and entered a labyrinth of quieter streets, 
which led her by various turnings and windings 
into another broad and busy thoroughfare, the 
Old Kent Road. From the Old Kent Road she 
wandered to the New, where she looked hope- 
lessly about for some house in which she could 
venture to ask for a night’s lodging, without fear 
of entering some den of infamy. ‘Those small, 
dingy streets had a doubtful look. The dark 
obscure houses might be the abodes of vice and 
crime. Gas-lights and a broad road seemed in 
some measure warrants of respectability. She 
paused before a coffee-house which was just clos- 
ing for the night—a house that sold no spirituous 
liquors—dealt only in such mild beverages as 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, and might therefore be 
trusted. Here she was told she could haye a 
bedroom ; and emboldened by the landlady’s 
face, which was honest and friendly, Loo showed 
her the bank-note as a voucher for her respect- 
ability. 

**]t’s all the money I have about me,” she 
said, ‘‘ and I should like to get it changed if you 
could tell me where to find any one who would 
change it.” 

“*If it’s a good one I can get it changed fast 
enough,” said the landlady. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
afraid to trust me with it. I've kept this house 
fifteen years, and my father before me. But 
how does a young woman like you come by a 
twenty-pound note, wandering about all alone at 
this time of night with that bundle ?” 





**T am going to emigrate,” answered Loo.* 
‘*T’ve saved the money to pay my passage. I’m 
going to Queensland to service.” 

““Ah! and to get a husband, I suppose. 
aa what all the young women emigrants are 
after.” 

‘*No,” returned Loo, with a sigh. ‘‘ There’s 
no one in Queensland that would tempt me to 
marry.” 

She intrusted her note to the woman, not with- 
out a fear that she might be made the victim of 
some London sharper. But the landlady’s face 
was honest, and the place had a substantial air. 
A servant-maid brought her some supper—a slice 
of pale ham, a roll and pat of butter, and a large 
cup of steaming coffeé. Rest and food were 
alike welcome. She had. eaten nothing since 
one o'clock, and she had walked till she was 
dead beaten. It was positive luxury to sit in 
the gas-lighted parlor, where the landlady’s work- 
basket adorned the table, and the landlady’s big 
tabby cat was purring its contentment on the 
hearth-rug. 

Loo ate her supper with a thankful spirit, 
grateful to Providence for this harbor of refuge 
in the big awful city, awful to her by reason of 
its strangeness and all the legends she had heard 
of its iniquity. She smiled at the thought of 
having escaped so easily from Miss Tompion. 
Perhaps they were driving about London in cabs, 
some of them, hunting for her. They would 
hardly find her in the New Kent Road, hardly 
follow all those doublings and windings by which 
she had found this humble shelter. 

The landlady returned in about twenty min- 
utes, and Jaid nineteen sovereigns and a pound’s 
worth of silyer before Miss Gurner. 

‘«There,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I've got it for you, 
but it wasn’t very easy at this time of night, I 
can tell you.” 

Loo was duly grateful, and a quarter of an 
hour later was slumbering placidly in Mrs, 
Hampton’s two pair back, wrapped in happier 
slumber than she had ever known amidst the 
frigid proprieties of Thurlow House. 

She had begged to be called early, and rose at 
six, awakened by the first stir of life in the house. 
She had breakfasted and paid her small account 
by seven, when she took a friendly leave of the 
landlady, who told her the nearest way to 
Thames Street, where she was to find the office 
of Mr. Maravilla, the ship-broker whose vessels 
sailed between London and Brisbane with their 
mighty cargoes of poor humanity. 

She walked to the busy street by the great 
river, still carrying her bundle, found the office, 
and had to wait nearly an hour for its opening. 
Here- she paid half her passage money —eight 
pounds out of sixteen—and received a ticket en- 
titling her to all those various and numerous ar- 
ticles of outfit which are provided by a paternal 
care for the child-like and confiding emigrant. 

She saw John Maravilla himself, opening let- 
ters and telegrams with the rapidity of a steam- 
engine, and giving orders to three or four clerks 
at their different desks, while busy underlings 
pushed to and fro and in and out. A smart 
and orderly office; desks of shining mahogany ; 
smaller and more sacred offices opening out of 
the main building, like the chapels of a Conti- 
nental cathedral; plate-glass resplendent on ev- 
ery side ; plenty of light, plenty of space, or the 
most made of all available space, and a super- 
abundance of energy—an all-pervading briskness 
and vitality that was like quicksilver. 

Mr. Maravilla himself condescended to address 
the lonely applicant, struck by an appearance 
which had little in common with the mass of 
emigrants, ° 

**Going out alone? Well, you can't do bet- 
ter. Domestic service? That's the thing out 
there; wages three times what you can get in 
England, mutton threepence a pound, climate 
splendid, husbands abundant. Assisted passage, 
eh? No, going to pay yourself! Foolish girl! 
Never mind. Do well in Queensland. Never 
want to come back: nobody ever does. Jones, 
make out this young lady’s ticket. You're just 
in time for the Promised Land. Blackwall 
Railway ll take you down to Limehouse; easy 
walk to the West India Docks. Ask for the 
Promised Land; no time to lose. She'll be 
towed down to Gravesend this afternoon. Show 
that paper, get your outfit. Good-morning.” 

Loo had hardly time to breathe before she 
found herself out in the streets again with that 
mysterious ticket, her passport to the Antipodes, 
in her hand, fairly launched for Queensland. 
Though she stood in the London street, she felt 
that she no more belonged to it, had no more 
part in its busy life, that she was already an ex- 
ile. Eager as she had been to emigrate, the 
thought sent a sudden pain to her heart. What 
is that mystic tie which binds man to his native 
soil, so that, be he never so careless, to leave it 
is to feel a human sorrow, as when we say fare- 
well to a human friend ? 

There had been rain all through the night and 
early morning, and Thames Street was at its 
dirtiest ; but the mud and slush of Thames Street 
were as nothing compared with the quagmires of 
the West India Docks, which Loo approached 
by-and-by from the station. Here was mud in- 
deed, and a new world, the mighty world of 
ships; tall slim spars piercing the summer sky ; 
colors flying gayly from the topmasts of gigantic 
vessels ; draw-bridges to cross; merchandise be- 
ing carried to and fro; casks without number ; 
forests of logwood ; wildernesses of wool-sacks. 

Loo had to ask her way « good many times, 
showing her ticket by way of warrant for her 
presence in that unknown world, before she ar- 
rived at a long low shed, where the superintend- 
ent was giving out stores to the emigrants: beds, 
tin pannikins, cutlery, forks and spoons of brill- 
iant Britannia metal, which would not have dis- 
graced a middle-class dining-table, hardware, 
marine soap, clothing even to some favored wan- 
derers who mortgaged future labor to obtain 
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supplies in the present — blue worsted jerseys 
and mole-skin trowsers for the men, substantial 
brown and gray stuffs for the women to fashion 
into gowns and petticoats. 

In this repository the bustle of departure was 
at its height. A clerk was sitting at his desk, 
entering the names of emigrants, the numbers 
of berths; here in family groups of two, two and 
a half, three, three and a half, four, four and a 
half, five—the halves representing juvenile mem- 
bers of the tribe; there, in solitary singleness, 
the youthful agricultural laborer, the pale me- 
chanic, the young woman going across the world 
to better herself. 

The emigrants passed along a kind of gang- 
way, like the rail which guards the queue at the 
door of a Parisian theatre, and after receiving 
the number of their berths went on to the coun- 
ter, across which Mr. Swan, the outfitter, was 
distributing his stores—first, a narrow straw 
mattress, in new ticking, clean and fresh from 
the manufacturer ; next, an assortment of tin 
vessels, mug, plate, basin; then eutlery; and 
finally, three or four pale bars of marine soap ; 
to some, mole-skins and jerseys ; to others, none. 

He was a bright, pleasant-looking gentleman, 
this Mr. Swan, with a frank, good-humored face, 
which was more youthful than his years. He 
spent his life in dealing out stores to emigrants, 
or contracting for tin pannikins and mattresses, 
and without having ever emigrated himself, 
looked upon emigration as the most agreeable 
thing in the world; a destiny for which all were 
born, those who remained behind having merely 
cheated fate, and deprived Queensland of her cit- 
izens. Mr. Swan would have depopulated the 
British Isles, and sent their inhabitants south- 
ward in quest of fortune, duly provided with tin 
pannikins. He was an enthusiastic Shakspear- 
ean student, and had the verses of the master 
bard ever on his lips—could hardly distribute 
his tins without a happy quotation, in fact. This 
morning’s work would go on for some hours as 
fast as ever work was done, the tin pannikins 
jingling and clattering, the straw mattresses 
rustling, the shed crowded with human life, em- 
igrants struggling up to the counter, emigrants 
staggering away under the burden of mattresses 
for a family, and Mr. Swan’s Shakspearean quo- 
tations rising cheerily above all the clatter; and 
in the afternoon Mr. Swan would go down to 
Gravesend on board the Promised Land, and 
would be seen in every part of the ship, distrib- 
uting pannikins up to the last moment. 

‘** Why, so: now have I done a good day’s 
work,’” said Mr. Swan, as he checked off a num- 
ber of vouchers, receipts for the goods he had 
distributed, which represented his claims for re- 
imbursement by the Queensland government. 
** * Here comes a man; let’s stay till he be past.’ 
Now, young man, clear out with those mattress- 
es. ‘Now, fair one, does your business follow 
us ?’” to Louisa, who had by this time approach- 
ed the counter. ‘‘Going out alone? Ah, tired 
of this used-up old country, I suppose, ‘and 
thou art flying to a fresher clime.’ There you 
are, my dear—one plate, one mug, two spoons. 
Plenty more on board among the single men 
for’ard. The young women are aft, but I've 
seen some of ‘em forward. 

‘But, for their virtue only is their show; 

They live unwooed, and ungespected fade.’ 
There’s your mattress, my dear; clumsy load 
for a delicate young person like you! 

‘Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 

And ne’er be weary ;’” 
pushing across the straw mattress. Loo grasp- 
ed the slippery tick as best she might, still clutch- 
ing her bundle, and struggled away from the 
counter. A young emigrant, Irish and good- 
natured, relieved her of her heaviest burden, and 
offered to carry it to the ship for her. 

There lay the Promised Land—a giant vessel, 
painted black, with a broad gold band along her 
bows, and ber name in golden letters. All was 
life and motion on board her: passengers strug- 
gling up the accommodation ladder laden with 
their belongings, ship’s officers hurrying to and 
fro, sailors bawling to each other, stores being 
shipped, government inspectors taking stock— 
all the business of emigration in full swing, and 
the emigrants themselves looking in no wise mis- 
erable. Whatever pangs they might feel here- 
after when the last faint outline of their island 
home faded from their gaze, and the sense of 
exile came upon them, they seemed too busy just 
now for regrets or lamentations. The young 
children sent up their feeble wailings, bewildered 
by the strange and bustling scene; but fathers 
and mothers, lads and lasses, looked happy 
enough; indeed, the novelty of the scene seemed 
to have put every one in good spirits, and cheer- 
ful voices and mirthful laughter rang clear above 
the various sounds of preparation. 

At one o'clock there was a strong muster round 
the galley or cook-house, and brawny labor-hard- 
ened hands held out the tin dishes just received 
from Mr. Swan to an intelligent and shiny-look- 
ing colored man, who filled the bright new plat- 
ters with roast beef and steaming potatoes. For 
many weeks this good-tempered-looking darky 
would minister to the living freight of the Prom- 
ised Land, and the same eager cries would be 
heard from the pushing crowd, of ‘‘ Now, then, 
doctor, my turn next!” This distribution com- 
pleted, family groups were soon seated at the 
clean deal tables, looking happy enough in their 
narrow quarters, and doing ample justice to their 
first meal on shipboard. Hats and bonnets 
were hung up on convenient pegs in the narrow 
berths, luggage for the voyage arranged, chil- 
dren began to trot to and fro in the dusky cabin, 
with curious faces, wondering at this great, 
strange, floating home. 

Loo was taken down to the young women’s 
quarters, and handed over to the matron—a 
comfortable-looking person, who had spent ten 
years of her life in perambnulating the ocean. 





She asked Miss Gurner a good many questions 
as to why she was leaving England, and so on, 
which the Thurlow House fugitive found it rather 
hard to answer. But she did contrive to answer 
them somehow ; and the matron, who heard too 
many statements to pay minute attention to de- 
tails, was satisfied. Loo found her allotted por- 
tion of space, and laid down her mattress. It 
seemed a very narrow space after the ample dor- 
mitory at Thurlow House, but Loo did not re- 
gret that loveless mansion. ‘The girls here were 
vastly below Miss Portslade and the aristocracy 
of Bath in the social scale, but they were cleanly 
and comfortably clad, honest and good-natured- 
looking, light-hearted and friendly. Some of 
these young exiles gathered round Loo, and 
would fain have taken her up on deck to watch 
the new-comers, and enjoy the variety of the 
scene; but this favor Miss Gurner declined. 

‘*T’m very tired, so I'll stay down here till the 
ship starts for Gravesend,” she said, fearful lest 
some one from Thurlow House should have 
tracked her down to the Docks, and come on 
board to claim her. 

‘What! haven’t you any friends coming to 
bid you good-by?” asked one rosy-cheeked 
damsel, pityingly. 

‘* No, my friends live too far away.” 

** And so do mine,” said an emigrant of eleven 
years old, who had traveled up from Newcastle 
alone, and was going out to Brisbane to join 
some prosperous relations, ‘* Father and moth- 
er are poor people at Newcastle, and there’s such 
a many of us; and uncle and aunt have got on 
so well in Brisbane; so aunt’s wrote to say if 
they could send me out to her, she’d keep me and 
bring me up. And I'm going out alone.” 

While the little girl was telling her story, a 
jolly-looking man, with, a round ruddy face, 
bright twinkling eyes, and somewhat Falstaffian 
figure, came pushing his way through the groups 
of girls, with the sailor’s easy-rolling gait#to see 
that all things were going smoothly in this part 
of his ship. This was Captain Benbow, the 
master of the Promised Land, a man who looked 
the very personification of good health and good 
temper. He was round as a cask, and seemed 
brimming over with kindliness and jollity, like a 
hogshead with sound old October. This was 
his tenth voyage to Queensland, and his name 
was now almost a household word among the 
numerous homesteads of the new colony ; and in 
many a letter home friends were urged to come 
out in the Promised Land. 

Captain Benbow heard the child’s account of 
herself with a fatherly smile, patted the carly 
head, and bade the matron take good care of the 
youngster. ‘“‘If she wants any thing out of the 
ordinary way, let me know,” said he, ‘‘ and the 
little lass shall have it.” 

Loo sat down in a corner, and made friends 
with this youngest emigrant, while the bustle 
and clamor and heavy tread of hastening feet 
went on overhead. She was glad to have some- 
thing weaker, more helpless than herself to cher- 
ish. This fresh, bright little north-country 
ant girl might be quite outside the pale of Thur- 
low House gentility, but Loo was not the less 
pleased with her. 

By-and-by, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
came heavier trampings, louder noises, a grating 
of cables. The ship was leaving the Docks. 

**Do let’s go on deck,” cried the little girl; 
and Loo yielded as much to her own unspoken 
wish as to the child’s expressed desire, when she 
ran up the ladder to see the last of the great city 
which had been her cradle. 

The ship was just beginning to move, drawn 
by a little puffing tug, which looked a mere 
cockle-shell beneath those giant bows. The side 
of the dock was crowded with spectators—men 
waving their hats, women waving their handker- 
chiefs—some weeping, more gazing upward to 
that peopled deck, with a friendly grin of en- 
couragement. ‘The mass seemed to surge to and 
fro as the ship glided away. A cheer rent the 
air, an answering cheer rang from the deck ; and 
lo, the Promised Land shot out of the Docks on 
to the broad breast of the strong river; and Loo 
felt she was an exile. 

“Will he be sorry when he misses me?” she 
asked herself. 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


In the hot days of summer, when a warm drink for 
tea is not to be thought of, strong cold black tea to 
which lemon juice and sugar have been added will be 
found very refreshing. The tea may be prepared in 
the morning, and placed o1 ice about an hour before 
using, adding the lemon juice and sugar at table; if 
the ice is put in the tea it weakens it too much. 

CuroKken-SaLap.—Eight large pullets or two turkeys, 
boiled till well done; pick out all the bones, skin, and 
fat; cut up the balance into small pieces, and set it 
aside. Boil one dozen eggs bard, let them cool, then 
separate the whites and yolks. Mash the yolks very 
fine, and chopping the whites very fine, set them also 
aside. Geta very large flat dish, put in the middle of 
it the yolks of the eggs and four large table-spoonfuls 
of mixed mustard. Have by you one pint of strong 
vinegar (from your spiced pickle pot is best) and a 
large bottle of pure olive-oil. Pour a little oil in the 
mustard, and with a silver fork rub it in till amooth; 
then a little vinegar, in which has been melted two 
good table-spoonfuls of salt ; then oil, etc., alternating 
oil with vinegar, and each time rubbing it in till well 
mixed. When you have mixed the whole bottle of oil 
and pint of vinegar, and it is smooth, like butter, then 
add a heaping tea-spoonful of Cayenne pepper, one 
ounce of black pepper, and three ounces of celery-seed 
rubbed fine in a mortar. Have ready as much celery 
as you have fowl, cut up in pieces one-quarter of an 
inch in length; mix carefully together, and pour the 
dressing over all. Serve in glass or china bowls. The 
above quantity is enough to provide for a party of 
eighty or one hundred persons. 

Cur1oKEen-Satap, No. 2.—Prepare as above ‘directed 
two cold fowls. Add the yolks of nine hard-boiled eggs, 
half a pint of sweet-oil, a gill of vinegar, three table- 
spoonfuls of mixed mustard, one small tea-spoonful 





of red pepper, the same quantity of salt, and two large 
heads of finest celery. Add the celery and dressing as 
shortly as possible before you serve the salad, that the 
celery may retain as much of its freshness as possible. 
If celery can not be obtained, lettuce is a good substi- 
tute, especially if a little bruised celery-seed is added. 
This quantity is sufficient for a small supper-party of 
from ten to twelve ms. 

Ye.iow Picxies.—Get the hardest heads of cabbage 
you can find, and cut them into quarters. Put them in 
a kettle, and sprinkle over them a little salt ; set them 
on the fire, and let them simmer till tender. Then 
take them out of the water, and let them stand until 
the,next day. Take as much vinegar as will cover 
them, one table-spoonful of turmeric, and scald them. 
Let them stand in it a day; then take them out, and 
let them drain. Now put them in a stone jar, and 
pour boiling vinegar over them, with spices to your 
taste, mustard, and celery-seed, with a few chopped 
onions. You should be careful not to cook the cab- 
bages too much, or they will come to pieces. The ad- 
vantage of making cabbage pickles by this recipe is 
that the old-fashioned tedicus process is avoided, and 
yet the result found equally satisfactory. Let it not 
be omitted to add three pounds of sugar, brown or 
white, to one peck of pickle. 

Cuorpep Pioxie.—This is made in the same way, ex- 
cept that it requires only one scalding. Chop the cab- 
bage, sprinkle it with salt, and let it stand two hours. 
Then drain through a colander until dry. Put the 
cabbage in a kettle with some chopped onions, green 
pepper pods, mustard-seed, horse-radish, celery-seed, 
and pounded mace. Let it all boil well. When cold 
it is fit for use. This pickle also requires the addi- 
tion of sugar to make it generally palatable. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE wisest kind of charity is that which teach- 

es all to help themselves, which points out 

the importance of self-reliance, and increases the 
number of honest self-supporters. A recently 
established enterprise having such ends in view 
is the Free Training-School for Women, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Industrial and Edu- 
cational Society of this city. This association 
was formed about eighteen months ago, and its 
chief objects are to give to working-girls prac- 
tical instruction in sewing, cooking, general 
housework, and similar useful occupations, or, 
if desired, in penmanship, phonography, book- 
keeping, ete. ; and when the pupils are well quali- 
fied in their chosen industry, a situation is at 
once found for them where they can earn money 
for themselves. About four thousand women 
and girls have already received instruction in 
the school, and have been provided with profit- 
able employment. The interest of the society 
in those who thus receive aid is still further 
manifested in holding a‘‘ reception’’ every week, 
to which all who have been connected with the 
institution are invited. It is a kind of home, to 
which each one is free to come, knowing that 
she will receive sympathy in success or in dis- 
appointment, and counsel in time of need. A 
short time ago about seven hundred of the pro- 
tégées of the training-school enjoyed a free excur- 
sion to Rockaway Beach. When the intention 
to give such an excursion was announced, a 
generous response was promptly made. The 
steamer Twilight was gratuitously offered to the 
society for use on the occasion, and bathing 
dresses and a free dinner were promised by the 
se nage of the principal hotels of Rockaway 
each. It is sufficient to say that the unusual 
holiday was keenly enjoyed by the happy party. 
For a while they threw aside all thought of care, 
and gave themselves up to the pleasure of a trip 
which was rare to all, and entirely novel to many. 


Watkins Glen was recently the scene of a sad 
accident. A young lady of Auburn, New York, 
was examining the picturesque views of the 
Glen, in company with several friends, from a 
stairway near the entrance. She was leaning on 
the railing, looking into the abyss below, when 
suddenly and unaccountably she lost her foot- 
ing, and slid between the lower rail and the edge 
of the — She was dashed in pieces by 
a fall of nearly a hundred feet. 





At Gloucester, Massachusetts, a Miss Corliss, 
last year a graduate of Vassar College, was re- 
cently killed in a singular manner. While pass- 
ing a quarry in a carriage with friends, a large 
stone was thrown into the air by a blast, fell 
through the top of the carriage, and struck her 
on the head, causing instant death. 





A regatta accomplished is an exciting scene, 
but a regatta postponed is yet more exciting, 
as was plainly manifest at Saratoga on the first 
and second postponement of the intercollegiate 
rowing match. Waiting for hours to see some- 
thing that does not happen is one of theygmost 
vexatious of minorevils. And though Saratoga 
visitors are supposed to have nothing to do but 
imbibe spring waters, they do not fancy waiting 
for never-appearing sights any more than other 
people. But when at length Saratoga Lake 
smoothed its ruffled surface, and the race really 
came off, it was discovered that enthusiasm had 
not died out in the delay, but ‘“‘ Hail Columbia” 
rent the air, and New York city received abun- 
dant honor in her ‘‘ college boys.”’ 





Brooklyn has re-organized its ‘‘Fresh Air 
Fund,” and the poor children of the city will 
have opportunity to enjoy a day’s holiday by 
the sea-side or in forest groves. 





More than fifty women applied for admission 
at the Agassiz School at Penikese. Only seven 
women offered themselves this year for examina- 
tion at Harvard. Apparently there is a differ- 
ence between studying at a scientific school open 
to men and women and passing an ‘‘ examina- 
tion for women”’ under the auspices of a cele- 
brated university. But the former seems most 
popular. 





These‘ gay season’? at Newport commences 
with August. Things are pronounced ‘dull’ 
before that time. But now Bellevue Avenue is 
crowded every evening with a fine display of car- 
riages. Bathing has reached its climax, and the 
fashionable world congregated at that delightful 
watering-place is enjoying life. 





About seventy years ago—so goes the story— 
a “*mad-stone’’ was brought from China, and 


purchased by a gentieman living at that time in | 
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Mississippi. On dying he bequeathed it to his 
son, the present owner, a Mr. Milan. The stone 
is about half the size of a hen’s egg, an irregular 
rounded cube of whitish-gray color, marked 
with small radiated disks, like rough coral, Un- 
der the microscope the stone discovers a great 
numberof minute pores, and has nothing like 
the weight or solidity of coral. It is broken 
into five pieces, which are bound together with 
wire. It is said that no less than eleven hun- 
dred applications of this stone have been made 
to bites of dogs and snakes, without a single 
failure to cure. It is alleged that it is a certain 
remedy for hydrophobia. A case is cited of a 
man bitten last May by a mad dog, and hydro- 
phobiaensued. Three applications of the “mad- 
stone’? removed all symptoms, and the man is 
now well. Let us have some “‘ mad-stones!”’ 





An English writer in a recent article gives a 
cooling description of Iceland. After stating 
that there are no trees, no vegetables to speak 
of, no town except the capital, no inns, no hens, 
no pigs, no roads, no shops, no manufactures, no 
army, no navy, no criminals, only one policeman, 
and two lawyers, he inquires of himself, ‘“* What, 
then, is there?’ And himself replies, “Snow- 
mountains, glaciers, hot springs, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, northern lights, caverns, morasses, 
and, aboveall, deserts.’’ This is hard on Iceland. 

The oft-repeated warning concerning loaded 
fire-arms does not prevent recurring accidents. 
A little boy of nine years old, living in Boston, 
went with his mother to visit her brother, who 
kept an auction store in Tremont Street. She 
sat down by a sewing-machine to do a piece of 
work, while the boy played around the shop. 
Some way he got hold of a pistol, and before 
any one was aware of what he was doing he had 
pulled the trigger, and the mother fell, shot 
through the heart. The grief of the child was 
terrible to witness, and terror as to what might 
be done with him added to his frenzy. Nothing ° 
could pacify him for a long time. When will 
loaded pistols, placed within reach of unaccus- 
tomed hands, be abolished ? 





An exchange gives the following directions 
for “ keeping cool :” 

“Never go in the sun; it heata the blood. Food is 
fuel, and furnishes heat; eat no food. Clothes pre- 
vent the escape of heat from the body; wear none, or 
only a loose shirt and drawers. Work heats the sys- 
tem; do nothing. Sit in a draft. Reading, talking, 
and thinking generate heat; do none of these things. 
Bathe every hour of the day, and take a shower-bath 
between. Wear a cap with ice in it. Sit with your 
feet in a tub of ice-water. Call your wife or daughters 
when you want any thing; it is a cool operation 
Drink iced tea, lemonade, plain soda, etc. ; have a cool 
stream running in all the while. By observing these 
simple directions one can get along without going 
away, unless the effect sends him off.” 





At Old Orchard Beach, on the coast of Maine, 
a quaint old custom is still observed with an- 
nual regularity. A belief prevails among cer- 
tain classes of the country folks in that vicinity 
that the water of the ocean possesses some spe- 
cial virtue on the 26th day of June for the curing 
of chronic diseases. And so on that day there 
may always be seen a constant stream of odd- 
looking country vehicles, filled with the “lame, 
the halt, and the blind,” all going seaward to 
avail themselves of the traditional benefit of 
bathing on that particular day. This custom 
dates back to 1809; and the legend is that one 
Mrs. Dormer then recommended sea-bathing on 
the 26th of June for some children afflicted with 
a bad humor. They went into the salt-water, 
and were cured. This established the custom. 





The extensive use of postal cards does not 
seem in the least to have interfered with the 
sale of postage stamps. Over one hundred mill- 
ion postal cards were sold during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, yet the number of post- 
age stamps sold during the seme time increased 
from 601,931,520 to 632,733,420. 





Mont Blanc was first ascended by Balmat in 
1786, so far as we have any records concerning 
this hazardous enterprise. Since that time 724 
persons have reached the summit. For many 
years no one had made the ascent, but since 1850 
the summit has been visited every year. In 1873 
fifty-eight persons made the ascent, and proba- 
bly there will be a larger number this year. 





About a century ago the Bicétre, situated near 
Paris, was a prison, almshouse, hospital, and 
lunatic asylum combined. The lunatics were 
chained in dark, filthy cells, and their keepers 
were criminals, condemned to this work as a 

unishment for their crimes. In 1792 one Dr. 

inel was appointed surgeon to the Bicétre. As 
soon as possible he began to give special atten- 
tion to the insane. Cruelty had rendered many 
of them so ferocious that he could not find at- 
tendants who would venture to set them at lib- 
erty. He was therefore obliged to do it in per- 
son. There was an English captain in the asy- 
lum, but no one knew his history, further than 
that he had been in his ohains forty years. He 
was the first one selected by Pinel to be released. 
The doctor boldly entered his cell alone, and 
calmly said to him, ‘‘ Captain, I will order your 
chains to be taken off, and give you liberty to 
walk in the court, if you will promise me to be- 
have well andinjure noone.’’? The man replied, 
‘Yes, I promise you; but you are laughing at 
me, you ure too much afraid of me.” Pinel re- 
joined, ‘‘I have six men ready to enforce my 
commands, if necessary. Believe me, then, on 
my word; I will liberate you if you will put on 
this waistcoat.’’ He submitted willingly; his 
chains were removed, and the doctor retired, 
leaving the cell open. Having him put on the 
strait-waistcoat was simply a precaution. The 
man raised himself many times, but fell back 
each time on the seat. He had been in a sitting 
oe 80 long his legs were partially paralyzed. 

n about fifteen minutes he succeeded in main- 
taining his balance, and with tottering steps 
came tothe door. After looking at the sky for 
a moment, he enthusiastically exclaimed, “ How 
beautiful!’ During the remainder of the day 
he was constantly in motion, walking up and 
down the stairways and expressing his delight 
by frequent exclamations. In the evening he 
returned to his cell, where a better bed had been 
prepared, and he slept soundly. He remained 
two years more at the Bicétre, and never cansed 
the slightest trouble, but rendered yaluable aid 
in managing the other patients. 
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AN EMEUTE IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
NE of the most striking features of the his- 
tory of France is the persistent struggle 
that was waged between the nobles and the peas- 
ants from the feudal ages until the French Revo- 
lution. Since this epoch the conflict has assumed 
a different phase, and the canaille has poured 
out the vials of its wrath on the prosperotis 
burgher class rather than the bearers of noble 
names. But during the Middle Ages, when the 
serfs were crushed to the earth by gabelle and vil- 
lain tax, feudal service and tribute of every kind 
that the ingenuity of their lords could devise, it 
was not strange that frequent uprisings should 
ensue, always destined, as they were, to be ex- 
tinguished in blood, and to leave the condition 
of the hapless agitators far worse than before. 
Some free companion or marauding knight was 
always at hand to head these revolts, moved 
thereto by the hope of gain, and some unfrocked 
monk, like Cimourdain, Victor Hugo’s hero of 
Ninety- Three, to cheer them on in their work of 
destruction. The most considerable of these up- 
risings was the Jacquerie, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which was repressed only after setting the 
whole countty in a flame; but they continued 
thenceforth to break out from time to time, par- 
ticularly during the feudal and communal anarchy 
of the sixteenth century, when the land was laid 
waste by a civil war that lasted more than thirty 
years, in which friends and neighbors were ar- 
rayed against each other, and De Montluc and 
Des Adrets vied with each other in disgracing the 
name of religion by diabolical persecutions. The 
peasants seized the opportunity, during the ab- 
sence of the castellans, who were serving in the 
armies of either side, to attack and plunder the 
castles, where they found a rich booty. The 
artist has depicted a’scene of this kind in the ef- 
fective picture on our double page. The band of 
assailants have forced their way to the lady of the 
castle, who has fallen on her knees before them, 
imploring mercy for herself and her young chil- 
dren. The little girl cowers behind her brother, 
the handsome boy, who with drawn dagger and 
haughty air confronts the murderous band in a 
manner worthy of the knight of the castle. In 
the background the old nurse is wringing her 
hands, while a child clings to her skirts in terror. 
The picture is well conceived, and gives a good 
idea of those dark and bloody days. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpDeENT. } 
Telegraphic Eloquence.—A Lady Candidate versus her 
Examiners.—A Grapple with an Octopus. 

T can not be denied that genius is an attribute 

of the Irish race, though it is not every Irish- 
man who is a genius, oreven aconjurer. States- 
manship is certainly not one of the things beyond 
them, for in his speech against Home Rule last 
night Mr. Disraeli stated that he had known no 
less than three Prime Ministers who were Irish- 
men. And yet there is something so outrageous- 
ly imprudent in the Milesian character that those 
persons are not without good reasons who assert 
that the Irish should never be intrusted with the 
management of their own affairs. 

Would it be credited, for example, in the rep- 
resentatives of any other nation, that on the oc- 
casion of a great Parliamentary debate upon the 
very question of their self-government not one 
gentleman, but two, should send long speeches 
to the newspapers as having been delivered in 
the Hotse of Commons, interspersed with *‘ loud 
cheers,” ‘‘sensation,” and ‘‘laughter,” which 
were never so delivered? Of course they thought 
that they should have the opportunity of speak- 
ing them, and no doubt calculated upon ‘‘elec- 
trifying the House ;” but still they must have 
known that there was a possibility of the thing 
not taking place, and they risked it! Fortune, 
as it happened, went against them, and the 
speech ‘‘ transmitted by Freeman special wire,” 
and ‘‘ from our own reporters,” appeared in the 
columns of the Freeman, and nowhere else. Such 
childish vanity displayed by grown men at such 
a crisis—when it was above all things necessary 
to prove that they were not children—was surely 
never known before. Curiously enough, one of 
the two members did speak, but instead of the 
oration which he had first composed, substituted 
another totally different ; while the other gentle- 
man never opened his lips, although in the pub- 
lished account of the proceedings his eloquence 
is described as having ‘* brought up Mr. Ritchie” 
to reply toit. This is just the sort of folly which 
men do not easily forgive. It is true that Mr. 
Disraeli himself, upon an equally great occasion 
—namely, in passing a eulogium upon Wellington 
immediately after the great Duke’s decease—had 
the effrontery to translate almost word for word 
a speech delivered by a Frenchman over the grave 
of a French marshal, and pass it off as his orig- 
inal composition ; but then Mr. Disraeli possesses 
genius, and especially the genius for getting out 
of scrapes. Moreover, he did deliver the ora- 
tion, though it was not his own. But as to these 
Irish gentiemen, their performance goes beyond 
every thing in the same line, except an elaborate 
notice of the first night of a certain opera pub- 
lished years ago in the Critic, about which the 
writer would have heard no complaint had not, 
unhappily, ancther opera been substituted for it 
at the last moment, so that it was not played at 
all. You may imagine what js said of these un- 
fortunates at the clubs, but we have yet to learn 
what their constituents have to say of them. 

A fiasco little less overwhelming has taken 
place with respect to one of our most prominent 
advocates of woman's rights, Miss Jex-Blake. 
This lady would have been a doctor, but failed 
to obtain her degree at Edinburgh—a circum- 
stance which she has always attributed to the 
unfairness of the examiners; and a good-na- 





tured friend of hers has had the imprudence 
to state this in the newspapers. ‘‘ They tested 
her qualifications by a standard different from 
the ordinary one, and the cause of her failure 
was wholly due to their prejudices against the 
medical education of women.” ‘The examiners 
have taken the very unusual, but we must say 
quite justifiable, course of disclosing what really 
happened on the occasion in question. There 
were six of them, three of whom were professors, 
and they assert that ‘‘ they were unanimously 
agreed that her answers were extremely defect- 
ive upon every subject ;” moreover, though per- 
fectly satisfied of her incompetency, they sent her 
papers ‘in confidence to Professor Huxley (in an- 
ticipation, I suppose, of the candidate proving 
‘*an ugly customer”), and that gentleman was 
‘* perfectly satisfied that they had done no more 
than their imperative duty” in rejecting her. I 
myself have suffered much from examinations, 
and hate them like poison, but I believe them to 
be most honestly conducted, and should be al- 
most as slow to suspect a public examiner of a 
crime of this sort as a judge upon the bench. 

Is there any thing, think you, in the sea-air 
that makes people of the naval profession tell 
stories? I don’t mean falsehoods necessarily, 
but stories that one finds a difficulty in believing. 
Why is it that all the most amazing adventures 
are met with upon shipboard? Why does a 
man see things upon a cruise that he would 
never dare to say he saw if journeying by coach, 
by train, or on horseback? Why should not land 
serpents be occasionally mes with measuring 
half a mile from their head to their tail, and 
rather more in the reverse direction? Why 
should sailors have a monopoly of seeing people 
in their cabins at the very moment that they are 
dying thousands of miles away on shore? And, 
above all, how are all ships’ companies persuaded 
to ‘‘ witness” things which nobody upon terra 
Jirma could get a soul to corroborate? The 
last thing that has been thus testified to by ma- 
rine evidence is the destruction of a ship’s com- 
pany by acalamary. This is not, as you would 
suppose, an epidemic, but a species of gigantic 
octopus. It was floating on the sea ‘‘in a huge 
mass of a brownish color,” much larger than the 
schooner itself, and ‘‘seemed to be basking in 
the sun,” when the captain let fly at it with his 
rifle. Then ‘‘ there was a great ripple all round 
him,” and it began to move toward the becalmed 
ship. ‘’ Out with all your axes and knives, and 
cut any part of it that comes aboard, and Lord 
help us!” was a command uttered too late. 
** We could see a huge oblong body moving by 
jerks just under the surface of the water, with 
an enormous train following, which might have 
been a hundred feet long.” In another moment 
the ship quivered under the thud of its collision, 
and ‘‘monstrous arms like trees seized the vessel, 
and she heeled over.” For a few seconds the 
schooner Pearl lay on her beam ends, then filled, 
and went down with all on board save her mas- 
ter, James Floyd, the narrator, who was rescued 
by the steamer Strathowen, the passengers of 
which had observed the catastrophe through 
their glasses. They are all unable to say ex- 
actly what this marine monster resembled, but 
although I was not an eye-witness I feel confi- 
dent that it was ‘‘ very like a whale.” Yet here 
we have names and tonnage of the ships, longi- 
tude and latitude of the place in which the inci- 
dent took place (it was in the Indian Ocean), 
and every other particular which on land would 
have established the genuineness of the story. 
I believe Ameriean sea-captains are favored with 
at least as remarkable experiences on their voy- 
ages as our Britishers, but the ghastliness of this 
little anecdote seems unique. 

R. Kemste, of London. 








HER DIARY. 


ACATION and June! I can hardly real- 
ize that I am fairly outside of that dingy 

school-room, with its row of stunted desks and 
its paneling of blackboard. It is so delicious to 
have one’s time to. one’s self!—such luxury just 
to sit idly and dream over the pictures on Uncle 
Aristotle's walls, where I’m spending a happy 
holiday! I wish vacation would last forever! 

Lena reproaches me with my want of energy, 
but I tell her she has enough for both. She 
hardly gives herself time to eat or sleep, while I 
allow myself a generous margin for both occupa- 
tions, I insist that Lena is preparing herself 
for a country parish or a mission to the Feejees ; 
and she assures me with a grim face that every 
one has a mission if she chooses to discover it. 
I wonder what mine is! In the morning, when 
I'm in that pleasant middle state-between sleep- 
ing and waking, I hear Lena starting off to read 
the Bible to old Mrs. Haddock, and I feel very 
wicked for half a minute. She never seems to 
have a moment to spare for what she calls fri- 
volities. I’ve been in the house a fortnight, and 
I’ve never seen her stroll into the garden nor sit 
on the veranda to pass the time o”day with Dame 
Nature, nor idle in the hammock. I’ve never 
seen her waste a second before the engraving of 
Turner in the library or the Ary Scheffer over 
the mantel, which have set me dreaming away 
half hours by the score. Every one of Lena’s 
days has its appointed task. She reads theology 
to two blind ladies of decayed fortunes, and the 
church papers to a bedridden old man; she is 
president of the Society for Aged Women, and 
treasurer of the Dakota League to send tracts 
and blankets to the Indians; she belongs to half 
a dozen Bethels and foreign missions and socie- 
ties for the education of indigent young men for 
the ministry, and she is always seeking out des- 
titute families and invalids to whom chicken- 
broth and calf’s-foot jelly are a providence. 

**She does a world of good!” Ostrander says 
to me, as he sees her going out like my Lady 
Bountiful; and he says it with a sigh. 





**T don’t like goody-good people,” I reply, 
just to vex him, and because I must speak my 
mind; for though I like Lena herself—I used to 
love her when we played dolls together ten years 
ago—yet I don’t fancy the Lena who has wrapped 
herself away from all home sympathies and inno- 
cent pleasures. 

** You will learn to like her,” Ostrander in- 
sists. ‘‘But I wish she would remember that 
there are hungry souls without going into the 
highways and hedges to find them.” 

I'm afraid he thought me stupid enough, for 
I did not understand him at once. 

‘*You mean that she could do some good at 
home too? She might read to her mother, who 
is an invalid herself, or to Uncle Aristotle, whose 
eyes are failing him? and teach the maids their 
work? and entertain you and me?” I ques- 
tioned, glibly. 

‘* No,” said he, most charitably. ‘‘ Those are 
things to which she will awaken one day—all in 
good time. I was speaking of myself.” 

‘* Of yourself!” I repeated. ‘‘ Do you mean” 
—and then-I couldn’t help laughing, if I were to 
die for it. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Ostrander, she hasn't 
half a minute to waste on love, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

**You’ve hit my meaning exactly,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘It seems to amuse you.” 

To tell the truth, it doesamuse me. Ostrander 
is so handsome, and in love with Lena, who is 
so prim, and thinks of nobody but the bedridden 
and poverty-stricken : very good of her, no doubt, 
but not half so natural as caring for Ostrander 
would be. : 

Sunday.—Ostrander overtook us coming home 
from church, and wanted to walk round by the 
haunted mill, but Lena was going to hear the 
lessons of her ragged school at Poverty Point. 
Ostrander said he hoped she would teach them 
to love one another. He and I walked on to- 
gether over the crazy bridge by the deserted 
mill, where the river slides by, reaching an arm 
toward the distant sea, and the trees bend over 
to look at themselves on either bank till their 
tops interlace. I felt almost sinful to be there 
enjoying myself in the Sunday stillness, with the 
perfumed fields stretching away in the sun, and 
the river rippling at my feet, and Ostrander re- 
peating snatches from the poets that painted the 
scene to perfection, while Lena was doing a good 
work at Poverty Point. I believe I confessed to 
the sensation, for Ostrander said, 

‘*T suppose every one must do good in his or 
her own way.” 

** But it seems to me,” I replied, ‘‘ that Lena’s 
method is to do just the contrary to what she 
would like to do.” 

**Do you think she would prefer walking with 
us to teaching those rag@d urchins ?” he asked, 
brightening. 

**T haven't a doubt but she would prefer walk- 
ing with you,” I assured him; ‘‘ only Lena is 
perpetually mortifying the flesh.” . 

Upon my word, I couldn't help wondering at 
her when he sighed and looked away “across 
the river's dim expanse,” and forgot.me for half 
an hour. If any one loved me like that, I should 
be ashamed to make no return, but—nobody 
does. 

Tuesday.—‘‘I suppose,” said Ostrander last 
night, ‘‘ that if I were an invalid, or a fellow 
with a cataract or a hump, Lena would be de- 
voted to me.” 

**Can’t you pretend to some misfortune?” I 
asked. 


“+ Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ?’ 


Perhaps she’s t6o certain of your—your regard, 
we'll call it; it lacks piquancy. If she were to 
grow jealous of you, now—” 

**Lena jealous!” he laughed. ‘‘ One is never 
jealous of that which is already one’s own, and 
whioh one does not greatly prize.” 

**No, not till there is a prospect of losing it. 
‘Blessings brighten as they take their flight.’” 

‘*T doubt if she calls my regard a blessing.” 

‘*Why don’t you try the experiment of prov- 
ing whether it is or not?” 

“That might be wise—to know the worst— 
only I haven't spirits for it.” 

‘* «Faint heart never won fair lady.’” 

“Tt would seem rather unfair, wouldn't it ?— 
to the third party, I mean—if you'll pardon the 
conceit, unless—unless you will consent to play 
proxy yourself?” 

**T never thought of it,” I returned ; “ but it 
would be good fun; something to laugh about 
when you and Lena have married and settled 
into the Darby-and-Joan style.” 

**It would be the only safe way,” he said. 
‘¢ There would be no danger of mistake on either 
part: we should both know our réle; and if I 
should fail in mine,” he continued, with a gal- 
lantry touched by melancholy, ‘‘and overdo it, 
Lena would lose nothing that she values, and 
you would gain as little.” 

What would Lena say if she knew that we 
were plotting against her peace of mind! 

Wednesday.—So the play begins. I was help- 
ing Lena on some garments for a missionary box, 
when a maid came up to say that Mr. Ostrander 
was waiting. 

‘* Please excuse me to him,” said Lena, lay- 
ing on the patterns and calculating her cloth; ‘‘I 
really can’t see him to-day.” 

“*Tt was the other young lady he was afther 
askin’ for,” corrected Bridget. 

“Oh! For you,” looking up absently, with 
suspended scissors. ‘‘It is so dreadful to have 
an up and a down to any thing! Don’t let me 
keep you.” 

**No, I won't,” said I. ‘* We are going out 
boating—‘ floating, floating, like a dream’—Mr. 
Ostrander and I.” 

“*You and Ostrander,” she repeated, mechan- 
a S “Well, ask Bridget to put you up a 
unci. 





She won't take my usurpation so calmly by- 
and-by, or I’m no prophet. 

Monday.—Rain, nothing but rain since Wednes- 
day—and Ostrander. Lena goes out all the 
same to ragged schools and committees on char- 
ities. Ostrander offers to carry her umbrella, 
but she objects that his presence would be em- 
barrassing in sick-chamber or school-room. He 
watches her out of sight, and returns to me. 
We play a solemn game of cribbage, and then, 
before I am aware, I'm telling him every thing 
I know and don’t know, and really making him 
laugh at my nonsense, as if the weather and 
Lena were kind. To-day he has an idea: he is 
going to paint my portrait. Of course it will be 
a daub. What will Lena think! We have 
been singing psalms and spiritual hymnseall the 
afternoon. Lena came in on us, and stood list- 
ening in her dripping clothes. They are to have 
a voluntary choir at church, and she Thinks we 
might offer our services. Ostrander is afraid we 
should quarrel, choirs are so touchy. 

Thursday.—I have sat for my portrait several 
times. It is so odd to see my own eyes and 
nose growing upon the canvas, and the unreal 
semblance of myself—a sort of wraith. He is 
painting me as the Lady of Shalott. I don't 
half like it. The towers of Camelot, and Lance- 
lot riding down, are to be faintly limned in the 
dreamy distance. 


“*T am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


August.—Lena for some days made no sign, 
but the charm, or counter-charm, begins to work. 
For a while Ostrander and I rowed alone on the 
river, cantered through the green roads of New- 
bury, to Crane-neck Hill, to cool ourselves with 
the filmy vision of Mount Washington against 
the far horizon ; together explored every inviting 
path through the woods, and scared the partridge 
from its covert. The neighbors begin to look 
askance at me. They think I am stealing my 
cousin's lover before her eyes. But what do I 
care for their disregard, if so I can secure hap- 
piness to Ostrander and Lena? And what mat- 
ter is it by what roundabout way happiness reach- 
esus? Besides, the more they frown on me, the 
more Ostrander smiles. He is grateful that I 
play the part so well. 

One day Lena proposed to join us! It was 
about this time that Mr. Lovell came to illustrate 
Uncle Aristotle’s book on the Andes. He pro- 
posed to rival Ostrander, and paint me as Hilda 
in the Marble Faun. I could hardly spare the 
time to sit, for my pleasurings with Ostrander. 
Lena took a lively interest in this portrait, 
brought her work to see it grow under her eyes. 
She was too proud to show a like enjoyment in 
Ostrander’s attempt: the Bradfords are proud 
as Lucifer, and Lena is a Bradford to the back- 
bone. So at last there are four of us when we 
take our pleasure out-of-doors. It is a forsaking 
of works on Lena’s part ; she seems to have for- 
gotten the lame and the halt. She follows Os- 
trander with her eyes stealthily. I wonder if 
her heart aches ? . 

Ostrander does not half relish this new in- 
truder; he wears a wrinkle across his brow. I 
have seen him so constantly in these weeks that 
I can interpret every expression that ilits across 
his face. Perhaps he too is tasting jealousy, 
and it has a bitter flavor. But he has no canse 
for alarm. I could ease his mind. Only last 
night, in the windy lane, when a cloud blew over 
the moon, Mr. Lovell caught me in his arms and 
swore that I should love him willy-nilly. I was 
too angry to do any thing but tear myself away 
and vow I never would. 

I never mean to be married myself. 

September.—The play goes on and on. Will 
Ostrander never see that his time has come, that 
Lena hangs upon his words, worships the ground 
he treads? How blind these men are! I feel 
as though we were actors who had petrified in 
our masks. Ostrander still keeps up the pretty 
farce of devotion to me. Does he not see that 
it has served his turn? 

Ah! what delicious evenings we had in the old 
chapel practicing those melodious fugues and 
chants for the choir before Mr. Lovell came— 
lingering homeward through the twilight lanes, 
brushing the dew, and tracking the constellations 
on moonless nights! I know Ostrander by heart 
now; I think I shall recognize him when we are 
disembodied spirits. Lena and Mr. Lovell go 
with us to our choir meetings, and the sunset 
dips in a moment through the windows, and 
makes the painted saint in the chancel smile. 
But the old tunes have lost their sweetness. We 
sing the same airs, we stroll in the same paths, 
the stars that we have watched swing on in the 
same orbits: what is it that has changed? Am 
I tired of the réle I assumed in a freak of mis- 
chief? I have heard it was dangerous to play 
with fire. It seems tq me I should like to go 
away for a little and calm the perturbation of 
spirits that destroys me. I have done my part 
bravely, though I say it; but even the bravest 
come away wounded. In teaching Lena to love 
Ostrander, have I not learned too much myself? 
I am glad vacation does not last forever ! 


What vear of the world and what day of the 
month is it, I wonder? Last night we were loi- 
tering in the library at dusk, looking over Mr. 
Lovell’s illustrations, for a storm was coming up 
to spoil our out-door sports. Uncle Aristotle 
called Mr. Lovell away, and I strolled to the 
music-room, leaving Ostrander and Lena alone. 
I had just touched the first chord, and whether 
the interval was brief or long I do not know, but 
that thrilling chord of Donizetti was the last 
thing I heard till I drew a long breath, and some 
one sobbed, in divine antiphony, ‘‘ My love, my 
love ; speak to me, my love!” It was Ostran- 
der’s voice, and I had been lightning-struck. But 
it was only a shock, and I am up and alive to- 
day. Was that bolt sent to make the revelation 
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to me of Ostrander’s regard? He does not know 
that I understood, and there is yet a choice be- 
tween two ways left me—either to accept hap- 
piness at Lena’s expense, or to marry Mr. Lov- 
ell. Will it wrong him? Once when I told 
him I had no love for him, he vowed he could 
make me love him. Must I let him try? By- 
and-by Ostrander’s affection will return to its true 
channel. Ah, me! if it were only right to love 
and be loved, how sweet the days might prove! 
Ostrander is swinging in the hammock on the 
veranda. Mr. Lovell is in the garden waiting 
to waylay me. Stay! why should Igo? Why 
should I choose Lena's happiness instead of Os- 
trander’s? Is it that in choosing his I am pur- 
chasing may own ? 

Ten years later.—How yellow my old diary 
has grown! ‘The perfume of that dear faded sum- 
mer is wafted from every page. I found it to- 
day in a trunk of old family letters and papers 
among the effects of my late husband, Mr. Lov- 
ell. How blind we women are! I found some- 
thing else there too—this package of letters from 
Lena to him, written before Mr. Lovell illus- 
trated Uncle Aristotle's book. There had been 
some love-passages between them, it seems, 
which he did not choose to continue. ‘This was 
why Lena forgot her missions and ragged schools 
to follow pleasure with us. She loved Mr. Lov- 
ell. How plain it all is to-day ; a bit of wisdom 
that reaches me ten years too late! Here is a 
violet-colored purse she netted for him ; it should 
have been blue—blue is the color of love; here 
is a book-mark, woven in a pretty parody, with 
her own golden hair, ‘‘ Life is short, but love is 
long.” 

Is she happy, I wonder, in her country parish, 
with her children and the Rev. Amos Great- 
heart? I mean to run down and see if I have 
indeed spoiled more lives than my own. 

Sunday.—How odd it seems to be back again 
in Uncle Aristotle’s house! The same pictures 
on the walls, the same books in the library—even 
his work on the Andes in its place—and the 
Rev. Amos Greatheart in his arm-chair! It is 
a little heaven below, in spite of all. Lena does 
not miss any thing; she has proved that first 
love is not always best love. ‘The orchard trees 
seem like old friends, and the honeysuckle at 
my window sends upward bouquets of perfume 
that almost make me homesick. Mr. Great- 
heart is swinging the baby in the hammock. 

**T shall bring an old friend home to tea, 
Lena love,” I hear him say to her. I shall go 
to hear him preach this afternoon, in the chapel 
where we used to learn our fugues and chants. 

Evening.—A ‘shower came up during the aft- 
ernoon service. I waited !n the porch for Mr. 
Greatheart till the little congregation dispersed. 
The lightning coruscated on the edge of the 
clouds, and the resonant thunder made music 
along the hills, like ‘“‘horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing.” As I stood looking out a step drew 
near. ‘‘ Mr. Greatheart,” I said, ‘‘I sha’n't mind 
the rain, if you wish to start.” 

** It reminds me,” said a voice that was sure- 
ly not Mr. Greatheart’s—‘‘it reminds me of 
another thunder-storm, which struck in our 
neighborhood. Do you recall it, Mrs. Lovell ?” 

“Mr. Ostrander!” I cried, facing him. ‘Is 
it really you? I hardly expected such a sur- 
prise !” 

“*T might ask, ‘Is it really you?’ but those 
shadowy eyes assure me ; even your dimples have 
not lost their cunning: ‘nothing of you that doth 
fade!’ How many years is it since we used to 
come here and sing away the sunset hours? 
‘Ten? It was on my lips to tell you how I loved 
you the night you were lightning-struck. Shall 
I tell you now ?” 

And so, when the storm cleared, we walked 
home together through the wet familiar lanes, 
with the sun burnishing every grass blade; and, 
please God, we shall walk together through life 
and through eternity. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEesPonDENT. } 


T is still with fashions as with politics; for the 
one, as for the other, changes are announced 
that are declared inevitable; only, at the mo- 
ment of putting them in practice, we shrink from 
the ordeal. For instance, it has been said that 
over-skirts were to be abandoned; the most auda- 
cious—that is, a very few—have renounced them, 
in fact, but then they have simulated them with 
such good effect by trimmings that their absence 
is unnoticed. It has been affirmed that poufs 
would no longer be worn ; this is so far true that 
the ultra leaders of fashion no longer call them 
by that name, but replace them by huge puffs, 
arranged in three or four tiers. The truth is 
that we are still revolving in the same circle, and 
that we need look for no radical change while 
our political situation remains the same. 

The only thing to be noted is the numerous 
caprices in the details of fashion. It would seem 
as though any one were fit for a mad-house 
who should undertake to line the waists of mus- 
lin dresses with silk, and to trim the dresses 
themselves with the same material; yet this is 
precisely what is done at this moment. Every 
dress thus made must be entirely ripped apart 
every time that it is washed, and made anew by 
the dress-maker before it can be worn again, and 
must thus be ripped up and remade half a score 
of times in a season. Yet this necessity is ac- 
cepted at this moment by all women, however 
small their pretensions to elegance. ‘Their white 
muslin dresses are worn over a skirt of light- 
colored silk; the waist of the dress is lined 
throughout with the same silk, and the muslin 
over-skirt is trimmed with bias folds of silk like 
the under-skirt and the lining of the waist; and 
the expense occasioned by the dress, considera- 
ble as it is, is treated as too unimportant to be 
worthy a thought. 





The dresses of the coming winter will eclipse 
any thing that has yet been seen in magnificence. 
Women will scintillate from head to foot. All 
the embroiderers in the country are bent over 
their frames, embroidering stuffs of all kinds, 
wool and velvet, cloth and silk, with beads of 
blue or gray steel and black or white jet. Ta- 
bliers and over-skirts, cuirasses and Dolmans, 
jackets and opera wraps, all will be wholly or 
almost covered with embroidery. Black fabrics 
will be embroidered with black jet or gray steel ; 
gray fabrics with gray steel; blue-gray and pale 
blue with blue steel; very light colors and white 
with white jet. Stuffs, laces, and tulle, all will be 
embfoidered, and when the embroidery is not 
executed with beads, silk, chenille, or worsted 
will be used. All woolen fabrics will be consid- 
ered elegant, and the coarser they are the more 
elegant they will be deemed. ‘This tendency of 
the fashion is manifest even now; and as soon 
as the temperature cools a little, woolen dresses 
will appear, conforming by their light colors 
alone to the exigencies of the season. 
These colors are all the shades of écru, mouse 
gray, tourterelle gray, and all the grays of light 
tints, Costumes made of summer woolen stuffs 
are embroidered ad hoc; that is, each part of 
the waist and over-skirt has its special design, 
although uniform as a whole, composed express- 
ly to suit the shape of each part of the dress. 
The fronts of the waist have their design, the 
back has its own, and it is the same with the 
basques, the revers, the pockets, and the over- 
skirt, according to its form. ‘This embroidery 
is worked with wool or silk of the same color as 
the fabric. 

White muslin dresses, which are and will be 
greatly in vogue ‘until the demi-season, are worn 
not only over plain light silk skirts, but also over 
comparatively dark ones, such as red Russia 
leather, bronze green, and vinous garnet, other- 
wise called lie de vin, or dregs of wine. The 
following is a model of this sort. Plain skirt, 
Without trimming, of lie de vin faille, over-skirt 
of plain white maslin, much longer behind than 
in front. ‘The back breadth is trimmed with a 
single pleated flounce. ‘The front of the over- 
skirt has four pleated flounces, set on in diagonal 
lines, that is, higher under the right than the left 
arm, and wider on the right side than the left. 
The waist is of the same faille as the skirt, and 
almost high, with long sleeves. ‘The white mus- 
lin waist which covers it is entirely high, with 
long sleeves, trimmed with bracelets and bows 
of ribbon of the same color as the skirt. On the 
right shoulder is a similar bow, from which pro- 
ceeds a ribbon that crosses the bust, passes un- 
der the belt, is fastered under a large bow at the 
bottom of the front of the over-skirt on the left 
side, and is carried upward again to confine in 
a pouf a huge bouillonné formed in the back 
breadth. 

White muslin dresses form so important a part 
of the toilette this summer that they deserve 
special mention. In the life at the chateaux 
led by the French aristocracy, and copied by the 
financiers and wealthy bourgeoisie, the English 
etiquette is followed, and all the ladies of the 
family, together with their visitors, sit down to 
a seven-o’clock dinner in full-dress toilette—low 
or almost low waist, short or demi-short sleeves, 
coiffures of flowers, or at least of ribbons, and, 
above all, dresses of very light colors when they 
are not white. Now the French aristocracy, el- 
egant through tradition as through the instinct 
o* its race, is determined to remain simple in or- 
der to distinguish itself by this simplicity from 
the luxury which the newly enriched are in such 
haste to display, and for this reason the ladies 
thereof of all ages, from the grandmother to the 
little girl who is the pet of the household, have 
adopted white muslin dresses, which they will 
wear until the demi-season, as I said above; for 
people often stay at the chateaux until the 
month of December in France. For the sake 
of a little variety, instead of plain white muslin, 
striped or plaid is used, and the flounces with 
which the dresses are trimmed are often edged 
with narrow bands of tulle set on plain. 

A radical change in the style of hair-dressing 
is announced as approaching, if not imminent. 
Instead of being combed on the top of the head, 
the hair will be worn low in the neck, and will 
take the name of catogan. You can imagine 
the confusion which this seemingly trifling change 
would produce in the feminine toilette. It would 
involve the transformation of the present tower- 
ing bonnets, and the disappearance of the ruches, 
fraises, collarettes, standing collars, etc., which 
have increased in proportion to the necessity of 
covering the nape of the neck, left bare by the 
high coiffures. I venture to predict, therefore, 
that this change, which has already commenced, 
will not become general until autumn, for two 
reasons: the hair worn low in the neck is very 
uncomfortable in summer, and ladies will not 
wish to be at the expense and trouble of renew- 
ing their toilettes for the season, and will refuse 
for the present to adopt the fashion. 

The traveling, rainy weather, fatigue, and ex- 
cursion costume is always composed of a dark 
skirt and a sort of military capote of the same 
color, but of a much lighter shade. This capote, 
which is loose in front, is buttoned diagonally 
on the side. The back is adjusted by a few 
large pleats and two tabs, which button, the one 
over the other. The whole closely resembles the 
capote of the Garde Mobile which was seen 
three or four years ago. For summer, metal 
buttons, which are somewhat out of vogue, give 
way to buttons of light or dark shell, wood, 
smoked pearl, bone, or ivory, according to the 
color of the fabric tsed for the costume. Some- 
times these buttons are little marvels of luxury 
and taste. Fashion has transformed them into 
veritable jewels; those of enameled pearl, in 





of embroidery has given rise, I have but this 
instant seen one which merits a special descrip- 
tion. This is a dress designed for the autumn, 
which is even now on the embroiderer’s frame, 
and which will be composed as follows: ‘The 
fabric is cashmere of two shades, dark and light ; 
the latter is embroidered with a running design 
called vermicelli, executed with black jet beads. 
Of these two shades of cashmere will be made a 
dress without an over-skirt. ‘The back breadths 
(of the dark cashmere, without embroidery) will 
be pleated perpendicularly, but not fastened at 
the bottom, so that the pleats fall fan-shaped. 
On each side is a half breadth of the lighter 
cashmere, embroidered, then a breadth of the 
darker cashmere, arranged from the top to the 
bottom in diagonal pleats; and then the tablier, 
or front breadth, of the lighter cashmere, and 
embroidered. Cuirass waist of embroidered 
cashmere like the tablier, with sleeves of the 
dark cashmere, not embroidered, like the back 
and side breadths. 

The fashion is stationary as regards the dresses 
of little boys, and imitative with respect to those 
of little girls, The former are still clad in jacket, 
vest, and trowsers ; the latter wear dresses copied 
precisely from those of full-grown women, with 
the same quantity and diversity of trimming, the 
same poufs and draping, over-skirts and basque- 
waists; these dresses, in a word, are those of 
their mothers in miniature. 

‘The wrappings for autumn will be very much 
varied until cold weather sets in. Small man- 
telets, capes, hooded fichus, etc., will be much 
worn. In the winter there will be less variety. 
The prevailing style will be the Dolman paletot, 
neither loose nor tight-fitting, richly embroidered, 
color on color, and trimmed with tufted bands 
of cock’s feathers. 

EMMELINE RayMmonp, 








BLUE FOULARD COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 532. 


HIS tasteful costume is of pale blue foulard, 
trimmed with black velvet applied in the 
open designs seen in English embroidery. The 
demi-train has a gathered flounce with puffed 
heading, also a tablier of lengthwise puffs. The 
apron over-skirt is scalloped, and trimmed with 
the appliqué velvet, and has a puff behind, sup- 
ported by a band of the trimming. The plain 
cuirass basque has puffed flowing sleeves and a 
broad medizval collar, above which is a stand- 
ing collar and a lace frill. Black velvet neck- 
lace with yellow gold locket. On the blonde 
hair is a hat of pale blue silk, trimmed with loops 
of the same, natural gray ostrich tips, and two 
cock’s feathers. Buff gloves. 








EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 532. 

HIS rich and tasteful evening dress is of 

maize faille, trimmed with mordoré or red- 
dish-brown velvet. The plain skirt forms a long 
court train in the latest fashion, being draped in 
a quadruple pleat, the folds of which form a fan 
on the train. ‘The train is embroidered around 
the bottom in an arabesque pattern with mor- 
doré chenille or floss. ‘The tablier of the skirt 
is trimmed on the bottom with a deep flounce 
of mordoré velvet surmounted by a double ruche 
of maize faille, under which is set a coquille of 
velvet, lined with faille. The rest of the tablier 
is covered with alternate maize faille and mor- 
doré velvet bias folds, which are very effective. 
The low-necked cuirass basque is of mordoré 
velvet. A maize fold with velvet insertion forms 
a bertha, which, together with the basque, is 
trimmed with mordoré silk grelot fringe. A 
garland of pink and scarlet geraniums is fastened 
with a brooch at the front of the waist, whence 
it passes like a bretelle over the left shoulder, 
.and falls in a trailing spray half-way down the 
skirt. A panache of feathers surmounting a 
cluster of pink geraniums forms the coiffure. 











LTHOUGH such large quantities of dress 
goods are sold under the name of alpaca, 
and great quantities of silk goods are sold ‘‘ war- 
ranted genuine,” few persons are aware that of 
the alpaca goods but a small proportion is made 
of the real alpaca wool, and that a large propor- 
tion of the ‘‘ warranted genuine” silk goods is 
adulterated with a fibre known as ramie. We 
will give a short account of each, for the infor- 
mation of our readers. 

All through the Andes Mountains, in South 
America, from near the equator to near Tierra del 
Fuego, are found four species of the camel tribe, 
known as the guanaco, the vicufia, the llama, 
and the paco—the prefix ‘‘al” being equivalent 
to ‘‘the.” he first two are always found in a 
wild state, and only the last two are domesti- 
cated, the llama being used as a beast of burden, 
and the paco being raised for its wool or hair, 
and for food, as sheep are with us. 

The pacos are mainly raised on the mountains 
of Peru, or rather on the table-lands of the 
Andes, at elevations of from eight thousand to 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
At these altitudes the winters, which set in to- 
ward the month of June, are very severe, the 
snow remaining upon the ground for at least six 
months. ‘The animals range at the foot of the 





snowy cliffs, which are called punas, or over the 


| paramos, or heaths, subsisting upon the mosses, 


lichens, coarse grass, and shrubs which spring up 
in such places. ‘They are very gregarious, herd- 
ing closely together, and seldom straying away 


black and silver enamel, rank among the richest | or separating from each other, the younger mem- 


of this kind. 
Among the different caprices to which the use 


bers of the flock being under the control of cer- 


| tain of the older ones called puntercs, or leaders. 





These punteras are frequently of great service to 
the owners of the flock, being very intelligent, 
sagacious, and vigilant, keeping the younger 
ones from straying away, and defending them in 
cases of danger from other animals; they are 
also peculiarly attached to the localities in which 
they are raised, and will keep off all intruders 
of their own species, for which reasons they are 
held at high values by their owners. 

The wool or hair of the paco is very long, 
ranging from twelve to eighteen inches in length, 
is very fine, and has a peculiarly silky lustre. We 
have samples of it in its natural state in black, 
brown, fawn-color, and white. It is longer than 
ordinary wool, and finer than hair, and appears 
to be intermediate between the two, and does not 
cot or knot up as wool does, and, moreover, is 
very free from the attacks of moths and similar 
insects that attack woolen goods. ‘The natives 
of Peru manufacture it into cloaks, stockings, 
gloves, and ponchos (the blanket surtout), used 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the country, es- 
pecially as a riding dress. Some of these are so 
fine and so beautifully wove as to sell for from 
$500 to $700 each. 

Although Pizarro brought back to Europe, 
after his discovery of Peru, nearly 350 years ago, 
specimens of the wool and the fabrics manufac- 
tured from it by the natives, it did not attract 
any attention until about thirty years ago, when 
a consignment of the wool being sent from Peru 
to England, it was found to be so difficult of 
manufacture under the ordinary processes for 
manufacturing woolen goods that there was no 
sale for it, until one manufacturer devised the 
requisite machinery and processes to work it up. 
The great beauty of the fabric caused its imme- 
diate adoption by the fashionable world, and the 
manufacturer soon realized an immense fortune; 
but the supply of the raw material being very 
limited, and the product high in price, other man- 
ufacturers set to work to simulate the goods, and 
sold the fictitious article at a much lower price. 
This they did by using the wool of the long- 
wooled breeds of sheep, such as the cotswolds, 
so frequently seen at agricultural fairs, but it 
does not begin to equal in fineness the genuine 
article, nor can it be made to take the peculiar 
satiny gloss and finish of the latter. It is true, 
they make a very beautiful article of woolen goods, 
and at very reasonable prices, but it is not at 
al] equal to real alpaca. Probably not more than 
the one hundredth part, if as much, of the goods 
sold under this name is really made of the gen- 
uine wool, being almost altogether made of long 
wool from sheep, some, perhaps, having a slight 
admixture of the genuine, just sufficient to af- 
ford the manufacturer or merchant a salve for 
his abraded conscience. 

Ramie is the name given in Sumatra and Ma- 
lacca to a fibre obtained from a plant belonging 
to the nettle family, and is closely allied to an- 
other species of the same family from which the 
*¢China grass” fibre is obtained. The fibre of 
the ramie plant is very fine, lustrous, and strong, 
and makes a fabric almost, if not quite, equal to 
pine-apple fibre. We think, indeed, that much 
that is sold as ‘* pine-apple goods” is made from 
it. Ramie fibre, from its fineness and lustre, is 
much used in the adulteration of silk goods, es- 
pecially black silk, as it takes other dyes but 
poorly, although some late experiments that we 
know of are likely to overcome this difficulty ; 
and should they be really successful, it will be 
largely used in working up with colored silks. 
To such an extent is it now used, that we think 
it doubtful whether one-tenth of the black silk 
goods now sold is pure silk. By the aid of the 
microscope we have detected it in goods manu- 
factured by a prominent firm and sold by one of 
the largest dry-goods houses in this city, the 
said goods being warranted by both the manufac- 
turer and seller as being genuine, and so stamp- 
ed by them with their names on the labels. This 
adulteration is carried on to such an @xtent that 
a large manufacturer of umbrellas and parasols 
in the city informed us that he thought he did 
not have a dozen really pure silk umbrellas 
in his extensive stock, and that he thought it 
next to impossible to buy pure black silk goods. 
The adulteration is injuyious to the fabric, for 
while the ramie fibre by itself makes a fine, 
strong, lustrous cloth, it is not so soft and plia- 
ble as silk fibre. Its hardness and stiffness, 
therefore, wear the silk in the folds, and cause 
it to *‘ cut”—a complaint which is now so gener- 
ally made against black silk goods. It is also 
not as strong as the silk fibre, not being more 
than one-half or two-thirds as strong. 

The ramie plant has been introduced into 
Mexico and the West Indies, and also into our 
Southern States, and may yet become a staple 
product with them. 





Stirrentnc Gacvze.—Good wheat starch and 
white wax are employed, either cold or warm, 
according to the color. The gauze on removal 
from the starch is perfectly untwisted, pressed 
out, and clapped with the hands, so that the starch 
may be uniformly distributed. Any meshes that 
may still appear filled with starch may be freed 
from it when the gauze is stretched on the dry- 
ing pad by brushing it with the hand or, better, 
with a soft brush. Small starched pieces can 
also be placed on the finishing drum, since the 
starch remaining in any meshes will stick to the 
drum when the gauze is removed. In this case, 
however, it will unavoidably have a spotted lustre 
on the side next the drum. 

DYEING ORNAMENTAL FEATHERS BLACK.— 
Place them for twenty-four hours in a soda bath 
that is not too strong, then rinse well, and place 


.for twelve hours in an eight per cent. solution of 


nitrate of iron; rinse well again, and dye with 
logwood and fustie. If the black appears red- 
dish, draw the feathers through dilute sulphuric 
acid, and boil a short time in a weak bath of 
fustic 
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COMBS. 


pes are of prodigious antiquity. Rudely 
made, they are found among the earliest 
relics of art. A bronze comb, which has been 
pictured both by Sir John Lubbock in his Pre- 
historic Times, and also by M. Figuier, was 
found in one of three coffins in a tumulus near 
Ribe, in Jutland, 
opened by Worsaae, 
the great Danish 
archeologist. From 
other findings in the 
same coffin, it was 
plainly the property, 
not of a lady, but of 
a fighting man of 
the bronze epoch. 
In Jutland we are 
close upon the foot- 
steps of our own an- 
cestors and of the 
Danish invaders of 
England. The ear- 
lier Celtic tribes 
seem to have buried 
their combs as well 
as their swords in 
the graves of their 
warriors. Such cus- 
toms, indeed, are 
common to all races 
in one stage of their 
culture; his pipe and 
tobacco bag were 
placed beside the 
dead American In- 
dian, in case he 
should want to 
smoke upon his pas- 
sage. ‘The custom 
was prolonged, in 
some cases, into 
Christian times. 
When the body of 
the great Bishop 
Cuthbert was car- 
ried*in the boat by 
his monks and clergy 
to the island of Lin- 
disfarne, they de- 
posited his ivory 
comb, ‘‘ pecten ebur- 
neus,” in the stone 
coffin beside his 
corpse. According 
to Reginald’s de- 
scription of St. Cuth- 
bert’s comb, it was 
of a now unusual 
shape, broader than 
it was long. 

St. Cuthbert’s 
comb was probably 
an episcopal one, 
This popular nation- 
al saint of Northern 
England died at the 
end 3 the séventh 
century ; but at least 
a ae earlier in 
the Gallican Church 
the comb appears to 
have formed a part 
of the appliances 
used at a solemn 
high mass, especial- 
ly if sung by a bish- 
op. ‘These church 
combs were usually 
of ivory; sometimes 
they were quite 
plain, sometimes 
elaborately carved 
and decorated with 
gems. In the treas- 
ury of the cathedral 
of Sens, they show 
a large ivory comb 
inlaid with precious 
stones, and carved 
with figures of ani- 
mals: on it is cut the 
inscription, ‘‘ Pecten 
St. Lupi.” Lupus, 
the French St. Loup, 
was the most famous 
of the archbishops 
of that important - 
see in the Merovin- 
gian times. Among 
the relics hanging 
around the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert in the 
end of the fourteenth 
century, the pilgrims 
saw three combs: 
one was said to have 
belgpged to St. Dun- 
stat another to 
Archbishop Mala- 
chi, and the third 
was called ‘‘the 
comb of St. Boysit 
the priest.” At the 
Reformation, these 
and all such porta- 
ble treasures disap- 
peared, to the loss of 
the historians of art 
and manners. Henry VIII. carried from the 
wealthy Abbey of Glastonbury ‘a combe of 
golde, garnished with small turquases and other 
coarse stones, weighing with the stones eight 
ounces,” 

The episcopal comb was used in the church 
after the following fashion: If a bishop was the 
celebrant at the eucharist, the deacon and sub- 
deacon combed his hair while he sat upon the 
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faldstool 2 imsenctaely after the putting on of the 
episcopal sandals. A towel was placed round 
the bishop’s neck during the operation. The 
old offices contain prayers to be used by the 
celebrant at his successive assumption of each 
article of vesture; but I do not know whether 
any prayer during the combing of tbe hair is ex- 
tant. The process is described in a pontifical 


written in the tenth century by order of an abbot 


of Corbey. In an Ordo Romanus of the end of 
the thirteenth century the proper division of the 
labor is marked out: the deacon is to comb the 
right side of the bishop’s head, the sub-deacon 
the left side; they are ordered to do their work 
lightly and decently (‘‘leviter et decenter”). 
Perhaps some refractory clerks were incliged to 
use the opportunity by punishing their spiritual 


father with a severe dig of the comb. From a | 
ritual of the fourteenth century, belonging to | 
the Cathedral Church of Viviers, it appears that | 
the bishop’s hair, at least in that diocese, was 
first combed by the deacon in the vestry; and | 
then, not merely once, but three several times 
during the progress of the mass—after the Kyrie, | 
after the Gloria in Excelsis, and after the Creed. | 


| shoes, while another is combing his hair. 
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shape, though not in size, like modern small- 
tooth combs. In a representation of the arrival 
of a guest (painted in the fourteenth century), 
one of the welcoming attendants is pulling off his 
The 
comb in this picture is truly immense. ‘The old 
English books of courtesy are full of references 
to the use of the comb. It was a part of the 

page’s duty to comb 





his lord’s hair: di- 

SMe | ALS | rections ** for comb- 
+p ath ing your sovereign’s 

"y eh Re. head” are given by 
John Russell in his 

Boke of Nurture, 








No rule as to general European custom, or even 
national custom, can be drawn from local rituals | 
and pontificals, as every bishop was the ordinary | 
of ceremonies and uses for his own diocese. 

The combs figured in old English manuscripts 
(many of which have been copied by the histo- | 
rians of manners) are nearly always of great | 
bulk, and have coarse teeth. “The medieval and | 
Renaissance combs were often double, that is, in | 


also by Wynkyn de 
Worde in The Boke 
of Kervinge. Carv- 
ing was the principal 
duty of the youth, 
and all other details 
of his work are in- 
cluded under it as a 
kind of general title. 
The duty of comb- 


ing, as culture wid- 
ens, begins to be 


treated by the writ- 
ers On etiquette 
a duty toward one’s 
self, and not merely 
toward lord. 
Andrew Borde, in 
1557, recommends 
the frequent use of 
the comb: ‘** Kayme 
your heade oft, and 
do so dyvirs times in 
the day.” William 
Vaughan, in his 
Fifteen Directions 
to preserve Health, 
published in 1602, 
prescribes combing 
for its intellectual 
benefits: it must be 
**softly and 
easily, with an ivory 
comb,” he writes, 
**for nothing rec- 
reateth the memory 
more.” Sir John 
Harrington, in his 
section on ‘the dyes 
for every day,” of his 
School — of Saterne 
(1624), gives the 
simple instruction: 
**Comb your head 
well with an ivory 
comb from the fore- 
head to the back 
part, drawing the 
comb some forty 
times at the least.” 
It would seem, from 
the preciseness of his 
advice, that English 
gentlemen were still 
a little slovenly in 
their own treatment 
of their hair; when 
they wished it to 
be properly treated, 
they put themselves 


as 


one’s 


done 


under the hands of 
the barber. ‘There 
is little doubt that 
the close - cropped 
hair of the Presby- 
terian and Inde 
pendent Round- 
heads was more 
cleanly than the 
long hair of the 


Cavalier with its ar- 
tificial love - locks. 
It was a part of the 
extreme protest of 
George Fox, the 
founder of Quaker- 
ism, against all the 
fashions of the ear- 
lier Puritan sects, 
who were masters in 
England when he 
began his mission, 
to wear long hair. 
The long hair of the 
father of Quakerism, 
like that of the 
Frankish kings and 
chieftains, was nec- 
essarily often in need 
of the comb; and it 
comes out incident- 
ally, in his journal 
of the year 1662, 
that’ George Fox 
was careful of 
personal neatness as 
to carry a comb 
case in his pocket. 
When he was seized 





so 


by Lord Beaumont 
and the soldiers in 
Leicestershire as a 


suspected rebel, that 
nobleman ‘‘ pug his 
hands into my pock- 
et,” says Fox, ‘‘and plucked out my comb-case, 
and then commanded one of his officers to search 
for letters.” ‘The Cavalier gentry, who took the 
Quaker patriarch for a plotter, were great em- 
ployers of the comb. The huge peruke came in 
with Charles II.; and a rege n arose among 
the gallants of auiiding r their huge head-dresses 
in public: it is often noticed by the dramatists 
of the Restoration. ‘The comb has now been for 
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so long an implement in all hands, And has be- 
come so cheap in price, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to realize the unkempt condition of our an- 
cestors in some out-of-the-way places only a 
hundred years ago. In the antobiography of 
Thomas Wright of Birkenshaw, written at the 
close of the last century, he says that half a 
century earlier, in the village of Oakenshaw, 
about four miles from Bradford, the people were 
so rude that their manners became a by-word 
throughout the district. It-was reported of 
them that they kept their heads in such a shock- 
headed condition from Sunday to Sunday that 
an iron comb was chained to a tree which stood 
in the middle of the village for the use of the 
whole parish. What have been the advances in 
the use and manufacture of combs since this 
period need not be particularized. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. J. W. B.—Put two side pleatings, each six inch- 
es deep, on the lower skirt of your de*bége dress, and 
one only four inches deep on the upper skirt. Fold 
the pleats very flatly, narrow, and close, making a full 
ruffie. Hem them top and bottom, and do not head 
with a bias band, but st'tch them on one inch from 
the top of the pleating, ferming a heading of the inch- 
wide pleating left above. If you like you can tack 
the pleats underneath, on the wrong side, at half the 
distance below the seam that sews them on, making 
the upper part of the pleats lie smoothly, while the 

wer part separates like an ordinary flounce. The 
basytte #hould have a still narrower pleating, or else 
merely a piping. 

M. C. T.—Get plain silk of the color in your checked 
silk, and make the sleeves of an English basque, and 
alternate ruffles on the check silk. 

Druess-Maker.—We have not the pattern you want. 

V.—It was not a mistake. The last house mentioned 
in your list first imported the fabric, and you will find 
it advertised in the Bazar by it. 

De.iie.—Make a vest-basque, long apron, and ruf- 
fled skirt of the striped silk. 

Mrs. A. M. K.—Make a long belted polonaise of your 
Swiss muslin, and trim with ruffles edged with Valen- 
ciennes, Your little girl's Victoria lawn should be 
either a puffed basque and raffled skirt, or else a box- 
pleated blouse like those described in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 30, Vol. VII. 

M. C. H.—Young married ladies wear sashes with 
most summer dresees. For grenadine and other dress 
costumes the long loop and two irregular ends are 
hung toward the left side. For linen lawns, percales, 
etc., they afe in the middle. Very dark colors and 
black are chosen for sashes. The handsomest toilette 
cloths are of dotted or embroidered Swiss muslin, or 
else white lace placed over colored silk. There are 
also pretty ones of white linen or canvas, braided or 
wrought with a color and fringed. 

A Constant Reaper.—Lace three-eighths of a yard 
deep is too wide for the edge of a lace sacque, unless 
you wish to wear it belted, when it will answer very 
well. 

Mary M:—Any India rubber store in your city will 
furnish you rubber gloves. 

Mas. J, M. C.—Trim your skirt and over-skirt (made 
by pattern sent you) with knife pleating, and put 
piping on the basque. 

Miss B.—You should buy half a yard of white or 
gray wabber cloth, and make the mask by cutting holes 
for eyes, nose, and mouth, and attaching strings to the 
sides to tie it on, 

Svpsoriser.—Get darker brown or gray poplin for 
over-skirt, sleeves, and pleatings on your plain gray 
dress, 

Mus. L, H. N. G.—A basque and long apron over- 
skirt, trimmed with fringe and knife pleating, is the 
best design for you. 

Hors I pon’t mvrevpe.—It is entirely useless for per- 
sons to apply to us to find them employment, remuner- 
ative or otherwise. We do not keep an intelligence 
office, and have no means of procuring occupation 
for our readers. 

Surrerer.—There are numerous hospitals in New 
York for the cure of different diseases, but we have 
not room to enumerate the special advantages of each, 
nor can we recommend one above another. Your best 
plan is to apply for details to the authorities of those 
most likely to suit your case. 

Inquirer.—Side-pleated ruffles are merely hemmed 
at the bottom and top alike with a narrow flat hem, 
shewing as little as posssible of the stitches on the 
right side. Sometimes they are turned up with raw 
edges and herring-bone stitches, doné with very fine 
silk, which are taken on the wrong side. Occasionally 

- hem is on the outside, and stitched by machine, 
ut this is not done by the best modistes. These pleats 
are folded very narrowly and flatly, are called knife 
pleating, and sometimes have two rows of machine 
stitching to hold them in place. §uch pleated ruffles 
are about four inches deep; wider pleated flounces 
have hems an inch wide. 

Miss A. K. B.—We refer all inquirers abont depila- 
tories to the articles to “‘Ugly Girls,” published in 
back numbers of the Bazar, and soon to be issued in 
book form under the title of the Bazar Book of the 
Toilette. 

Mas. 8. P. C.—There are some English books giving 
instructions in needle-work that you can order through 
your bookseller. The Bazar has given much informa- 
tion on such subjects from time to time. 

Tenoranoz.—Invitations to weddings are issued 
about two weeks before the wedding, and cards 
stating days of receptions to be given thereafter ac- 
company the wedding-cards, inclosed in the same en- 
velope. 

Mus. M. P. R.--Your material is lace-striped poplin 
of good quality, style, and color. Make it with any 
of the long over-skirt and basque patterns lately illus- 
trated in the Bazar. Trim the basque and over-skirt 
with pleating of the same, or else fringe, or yak lace 
of a shade to match. The skirt should have one or 
more shirred bias flounces, edged with a narrow pleated 
raffle. The basque and long simple over-skirt are the 
best patterns for your alpaca dress. We can not vouch 
that they will remain in fashion for two or three years, 
bat they will at least contain sufficient material to 
alter your dress into almost any new style. Your lace 
shawl would not look well mounted on any fabric. 
If it is worn out, can you not get enough good pieces 
out of it to make you a small mantle, cape, or fichu? 
If you make a new sacque, use the Medicis Sacque pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIL Plain gui- 
pure lace in rose pattern, or else stripes of yak or gui- 
pure insertion alternating with black velvet ribbon, 
gros grain, or watered silk, will make you a pretty and 

ive sacque. 





Sunscrtere.—A street dress of black silk for a mid- 
dle-aged lady should have two or three knife-pleated 
ruffles on the skirt, with a cuirass basque, and some 
simple over-skirt or apron edged with lace, or with 
jet fringe. If you prefer it, the basque would look 
well merely piped on the edge, and a narrow pleating 
might trim the over-skirt. 

Mary.—A sacque of guipure lace or of cashmere is 
the best wrap for you. 

Mrs. M. E. C.—You will find full instructions about 
crochet and knitting in the back numbers of the Bazar. 
We have not room to describe the stitches in detail in 
this column. 

CorkksPonpENt.—Use either the single- breasted 
basquine pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. VL, 
or else the double-breasted plain basque shown in the 
same paper. 

Mars. L. S, J.—Make your black alpaca by the belted 
basque suit pattern sent you, and trim with knife 
pleatings. 

Apoorn.—Midsummer-day is the 2ist of June. 

Aro.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. VIL, for directions how to make infants’ petti- 
coats, 

Cuartorre H.—For suggestions about your black 
lustre dress read answer above to “ Mrs. L. S.J.” Use 
the pattern sent you for the silver gray silk, trimming 
with fringe and shirred ruffles. Make the traveling suit 
in the same way that you do the black lustre; do not 
have a Dolman, but a Medicis sacque instead. Trim 
it with a bias brown silk band, or else a pleating or 
fringe. 

Mas. E. M. W.—Send your wedding-cards ten days 
or two weeks before the wedding, inclosing a card 
telling date of your reception. Wear your wedding 
attire at the reception. 

Mrs. A. E. P.—A basque and trimmed demi-train is 
the best design for a black silk dress where the quan- 
tity is limited. Full the three front breadths length- 
wise to represent a wrinkled apron, put two shirred 
scant ten-inch fiqunces around the skirt, and a shirred 
double ruffle down the second side seams. Merely 
pipe the basque, and put one ruffle around the wrists. 

T. V. S.—We will send you patterns for an infant's 
entire wardrobe for 25 cents.—Return written regrets 
to a formal invitation to a wedding.—A soft brush 
dipped in fine whiting will cleanse your filigree 
jewelry. 

Mas. M. S.—The basque suit pattern sent you is used 
for linen and cambric dresses. Fringe does not wash 
well, but is used for woolen and silk goods. 

Jennie Dex.—Use the Cuirass Basque and Round 
Apron Suit pattern illustrated in this number of the 
Bazar for your gray dress. It is scarcely suitable to 
wear with white organdy. 

















Coryvine Wure..—B 
vented Copyin 
from the upp iement with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH H PATCHES, 


FRECKLES, AND Tan oe druggist for rte | 
MOTH AND FRECK TION. which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his a Co- 
rpone and Priwpce Remepy, the > KIN Meprorne 
for Pimples, eT or Fleshworms. Consult 

B.C. a the noted Skin Docto: 
9 Bond St., New York, 


The Pateat bck Supporter 
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For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 


Send for Circular. D.C. HALL 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
U ndergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


PURIFY THE SKIN | 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
ected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron, The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $31; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, 85. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich 6t., New York. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only émporter who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, epposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with privilege to to ) examine, What can be fairer? 


Tue Accompanist’s S¢ Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge ot 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 

A copy of this work sent epaid On receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registered letter or P.O. money-order. 


RENCH STAMPING | PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mur. L. CENDRIER, ‘4 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


BENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pouggau & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 
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“A ‘Pasaota 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success, The 
moet = tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


 WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Restorative acts like 
magic, ge tn rmanently restoring the Health and 
Strength, and BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VIT. ‘ALIZING the entire Nervousand Physical Sy stems, 


For General poe, » een of the Vital Forces 
and Powers, Lo: Nervous Power and Ene’ ys 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, W 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 
from Fevers or other Wines, and Weakness of every 
description. 
This famous Vitalizing Spec Specific is a certain and im- 
mediate Cure. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 


2O 


WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


NEW YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


First Premium Drawing, Sept. 7, 1874. 


CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100 000.| 


anes for sale, and full information given by ad- 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, a3 Park new, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


How. F. A. Ausererr, Pres. Wm. C. Moore, Treas. 
Gen. A. 8S. Drven, Vice-Pres. R. J. Town. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 























SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A NOVELTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical: 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces; makes a roll that can be 
easily carried in the pocket, sshopping- bag, or at the belt; 
is thoroughly water-proof, entirely dispensing with the 
burden and inconvenience of a heavy cloth water- 
proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out every day in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M’f'g Co., 


N. B.—Every Water ‘sania is marked on the 
loop “Gossamer Water-Proof.” Buy no other. 








re: By sending me Ten Cents, 
I aon send you a 


L A LADIES I ES, ut Paper Pattern 


re the SP etn Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts. 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ oe Journal,” 
(sent free). einen GEO. HYATT, 
East Fourteenth Street, ‘aed York ‘ork City. 


By | Agnes S Strickland, 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Acnes Srrick- 
LAND. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Half 
Calf, $26 00. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Acnres STRICKLAND, 
Abridged by the Author. Revised and Edited 
by Carotine G. Parker. 12mo, Cloth, 

2 00. 





PustisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New Yor«. 





t2™ Harrrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


| States, on receipt of the price. 





Iman Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 powneny: CORNER 4th a 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 Gth AVE., 
BETW re ro & 22d STS., N. W., 
UP STA 

THE Lepener STOCK OF omne™ 

HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 

RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from a bankrupt sale at extremely oo 
prices, I take pleasure to to my t 
and the ladies at lar, rge that oT can purchase during 
the entire week an elegant article at a merely nomina 
value. All long hair Switches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 3 ounces. 
24 inches, 4 ounces... 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from ¢1 00 to $20 00. No’ extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 

1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 
Ww 











For Health, Comfort, & Style, 





of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 

ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New Yore Aceyts. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide -Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Kurope-and the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I,—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


VOL. Ii,—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 


VOL. IKI,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. ; 
THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 





The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the differen 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S, Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Ruz pz Cuareavupon, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Feretper: 
I have received and examined with lively int 
the new and extended edition of your extremely an 
uable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg yon to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 
Joun Merepitu Reap, Je. 
_W. PemBroxe Fernines, Esq. 





tz Harzere & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


SHOPPING 


Of eve 
Mrs. C, 





—< tion for Ladies , tly executed bi 
ER, 151 East 44t City. Sen 


for ar wae reference aad, particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
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Special Bargains. 


AT. STEWART & 00. 


Are now offering in addition to the 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


heretofore announced a LARGE, ELEGANT, and 
COMPLETE assortment of 


HONEY-COMB, 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
ALGERINE WRAPS 
Garnished with White Camel’s-Hair 
Fringes, oe = Tassel 


Specially adapted for the sea-side and country, and 
advantageously purchased for their 


RETAIL SALES, 


at $2 00, $2 50, and $5 00 each, formerly sold at $5 00, 
$7 50, and $12 00. 


Also, an extensive line of 


PIQUE AND LINEN DRESSES, 


Handsomely embroidered, at proportionately 

low prices. 
{p> Their friends, customers, and strangers should 
Uy not fail to improve this opportunity to supply 
their wants, as inducements are offered such as pro- 


bably have never before been placed at the option of 
buyers. 








Broadw ay, 4th Ave., 9th &10th Sts, 
Ladies’ Garment Saspender, 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required, 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
stamp. Liberal discount a the dozen 

Cc, 8. 








LGS. 


Pat. Aug. 19, 1873. OT Gross. 


56 Summer Street, Boston. 


BAZAR 





Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time poms ning all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ant 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
ealogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 


will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


Address 
543 Broadway, New York. 








That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and fuil a tion, free to any one, on application. 

WES LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 


Rupture. — Igno- 
rant Persons only 
use the wretched met- 
al spring and 
pad” trusses. 
fortable Elastic Truss, 
683 Broadway, New 
York City, is never dis- 
placed; holds rupture 
night and day, till soon 
peep cured. Trusses sent by mail. Circular 
ree, 


Rifles, Sot Gun, Revolvers 


_ Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘* finger- 
The com- 





LL KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Scrofulous Lumps—Cure guaranteed. 
Giles & Co. Liniment. Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYME NT—At home, male or fe- 

male; $30 a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particulars and valuable sam * sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return stamp, Cc. ROSS, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


L’ DI ES! Cc ONSTITU TION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggiste. 











LACES, EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. MODERATE PRICES. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY,N.Y. 





H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 
THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


WE. 
nasty 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazifie in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed, * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining ite position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


ow 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Macazcne, Hanrrer’s Week.y, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Werxry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsontuers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cénts a year, for the Wrextiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weerxcy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztnz commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Tres ror Anvenrtistne ty Harrrr's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


CHANNE CHANNEL Shoes. They 
never have ragged soles. 


Ask your dealer for them, and buy no other, A dark 
line shows where the channel is cut. 


LADIES are sea-sick 
crossing the English 
Channel, but no lady ev- 
er gets sick of ENGLISH 


There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- | 








MPORTED | Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. ¥ VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..131 Pieces, . 00 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .100 8 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 « rr 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, . 11 = 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,........ . 44 “ 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, ensecees 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... “« $1 50 and 2 00 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogoe, maileg free, at 


7% 
HADLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Frr any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 








The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK ae 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

pA ee uc SE ae ae oR 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shir t).. 35 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 2 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

63 3. OS SAA Se ~ 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT. DRESSING - GOWN 

ND SMOKING-CAP....... * 46 
PLAIN- WAIST HOUSE DRESS, witt 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 4 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night seowes, | Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 





Chemine, and Drawers)...................... “ 6 
LADY'S POSTILION-BAS UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)................-.---. * 2 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

hirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Loug Dress- 

ns cas ocseiwen kedeedbuss4abiphin«s “ 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 89 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

I Sedna s cna pddicandedencese. ce * 50 

fol. VI. 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years mate PRO «3 

SL ran Per at WALEING 8 IT... * 15 

“ 93 
“ 30 

PL RATED Ww AIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
0 TTT TR aa a “2 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT . “« 39 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SU IT, with 
Basque Back and Sguare Front............. ai 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
is AL... err pp “ 47 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
eee =. 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

ve PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

TRON i sin ceacd betters s dnheekvneneendeesss « 50 
TIGHT- FITTING SINGL E-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years @ld)............ = J 

ENGL ISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, and 

PO errs * i 

HENRL TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

Geasssapeckadedaintwerd’<<ocachveccedébssce 2 

HE ET TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “yy 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt........-csecsceeesersees al 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Ww alking Skirt.......... le 
“ALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt)................6. “ 22 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
PVMEROD Gi be oc oe oodcccncccccccescsossccces “@ 

GIRL’'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 25 

PLA BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 

BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. « “@¢ 

CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+.--.. “ 338 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and «end Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usuai discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
$10 to $1000 invested in Stocks and Gold 


pays 200 per cent. a month. Send for particulars. 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


$52 $20% 


| $72 


yer day at home. Terme free. 
ino. Stinson & Co., 


Address 
Portland, Maine. 


*) FE ACH WEEK. Agents wanted; 


particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
1 BOOK-LISt 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loruzop Motiry, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, " “ History of the United 
Netherlands," &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, ‘Cloth, $7 0. (Uniform with Motley's 
“ Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


BY DR. SCHWEINFURTH. 


The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad* 
ventures in the Uaexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Souwetn- 
FurTH. Translated by Eien BE. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Wiywoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
on” and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 

S 00 





2 os 














BY H. M. STANLEY. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cam- 


yaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Staniey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
BY S. IRENAUS PRIME. 


Under the Trees. By Samvet Ingen avs Prmwe. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

Old Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirt Tatwace. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabertiacle. t2mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uul- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 


Sermons.) 
BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East: being aGuide throughGreatBritain andIreland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria,Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With over One 
Hundyed Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxn 
Ferripver, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in oue, similar Binding, $7 00. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, i873. 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Pum Souarr, D.D., and Rey. 8. Ing- 
wavs Paime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Caif, $8 50. 


| 

| 

| BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 

| Northern California and the Sandwich Islands, 





By 
Cuartys Norpuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &c. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DE MILLE’S = Living Link. Illustrated. Syo, 


Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. Syo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. TIlustrated, 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK’S Miss Moore. A Tale for 
Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 
50 ceats. 
BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
TALBOT’S Throngh 
8vo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 
BULWER'S Parisians. 
$1 50; Svo, Paper, $1 00. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal and Characteristic Dlustrations by American 
and British artists. 
Oliver Twist. 


8vo, Pa- 
12ma, Cloth, $1 75; 
Fire and Water. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


8vo, Paper, 50 cts; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts; Cloth, $1 25. 
David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Bleak House. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 
Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


ow Harrer & Brorners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ee Harper's Cataroaue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N, Y. 


mportant to Ladies.—tTnrough the 
an me liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those w ho support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 B roadway, New ‘York. 


HARPER & 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harrer & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents to se]l M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &e., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
| Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books, Terms 
| Liberal. Address as above. 


























HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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DELICATELY PUT. 


Customer. “I’m afraid I’m getting a little Bald!” 


Operator. “ Well, Sir, I 


you, I'd sit in the Gallery.’ 


FACETIZ. 
A sprxsrer of the upper 
ten recently purch: an 


soe mummy. She 
said it would seem better 
to have a man around, even 
if he was advanced in life 
and withered. 


———_.—————— 
A Scotch temperance 
lecturer thus impressively 
concluded his remarks : 
“Be temperate in diet. 
Our first parents ate them- 
selves out of house and 
home.” 
~~~ 
The greatest inducement 
to honesty on a farm is to 
have a big and savage dog 
about the prem, 


a os 
A mlar preacher en- 
rich is sermons occa- 


sionally with this jewel : 
“Remember, I beseech 


and must inevitably la 
the ocean of eternity.” 
——»———_ 


What man must have his 
lass before he can do a 
y's work ?—A glazier. 


Se ae 
It is more difficult to 
— = — a an 
oil-painting, thou they 
are both works of the im- 
agination. e 
a 


Poor Mryn.—We protest 
that this is not using burg- 
lars just right. wo of 
these worthy fellows a short 
time since spent a whole 
night in blowing open an 
unused safe, which was un- 
locked and empty. It is 
said they were wild. 


Farmer. “Gol dern the Grass; it's growd higher’n Corn, so as folks can’t find whar ther keows is; and 
Hay won't fetch more’n thirty dollars a ton this winter, I bet. 





§ think, Sir, when you attend Public Wuship, if I was 





A little lad, who had just commenced reading the 
ae oe gro asked his father if the word “‘ Hon.,” 
prefixed to the name of a member of Congress, 
meant “‘ honest.” 


Tux Fatuer or atu Corns—Pop-corn. 


—_————— 2 
Why is your shadow like a false friend ?—Be- 
cause it follows you only in sunshine. 
a oe 


Tur Cuancs.—A newly started paper delicately 
announces that its charge for marriage notices is 
“just what the ecstasy of the bridegroom may 
prompt.” ~ 

GETTING AT IT. 

Jouutoy. I say, waiter, which did you put in 
first, the water or the spirit ?” 

Warren. “ Whisky, Sir; and you told me to fill it 
up.” 

5 ue, “Oh, that’s all right; I haven’t come 
to the whisky yet.” 


Oo 
A fascinating young lady — asked a gentle- 
man of a poetic turn of mind to honor her scrap- 
book with two lines of poetry, he made the follow- 
ing entry: 
LINES BY A FRIEND. 








————_>>——_—_ 

* Jock,” said a Scotch farmer to one of his de- 

endents, in whose religious welfare he took a deep 
nterest, ‘‘ whaur was the text the day ?” 

“T dinna ken, maister ; I was o’er lang in gaun 
in.” 

“Tell us what was the end o’t, then, if ye didna 
hear the beginnin’ o’t.” 

“Ye ken, maister, I cam’ oot before the minister 
was done wi’ his discourse.” 

“Weel, weel, Jock, ye wad hear the middle o’t; 
wha was it about ?” 

* Really, maister, ye needna ask me ony mair 

uestions about it; for ye ken I was gie tired, an’ 
sleepit a’ the time I was in; but there wus a bairn 
bapteesed, ye ken. It roared and grat sae that it 
waakened me, and syne I cam’ oot.’ ‘ 

—_p—_—_ 

The aohoning incident occurred to M. Recurt, 
Minister of the Interior, who was a surgeon during 
the insurrection in Paris. He passed behind one 
of the barricades with the captors, and found forty 
men lying on the ground in the blood and mire. 
“ Ah!” said he, “‘this is in my line;” and he very 
composedly took out a case of instruments. The 
effect of this action was electrical—the whole of the 
forty prostrate insurgents rose up as one man and 
took to their heels. 


Ms: 








“Oh, Tom, what do you think? That horrid Bridget has just told me that as she could not find the Cradle, she put the Baby to sleep in one of the Trunks, 
and I’m afraid it’s in the lot that went on in the First Load, and that little Tootsy has been checked through to Saratoga!” 
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But it’s jest like my Luck.” 
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ENGAGING CANDOR. 


ir, what do you intend to Settle on my Daughter? and how 
9 


do you mean to Live? < 
INTENDED. “I intend, Sir, to Settle myse/f on your Daughter, and to Live on you! 











THAT SERVANT AGAIN. 
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A oa. may be queer, 
but the one who asks it is 
always the querist. 


———_— 

“T fear,” said a minister 
to his flock, “‘when I ex- 
plained to you in my last 
charity sermon that philan- 
thropy was the love of our 
species, you must have un- 
derstood me to say specie, 
which may account for the 
smallness of the collection. 
You will now prove, I hope, 
by your present contribu- 
tion, that you are-no longer 
laboring under the same 
mistake.” 





Ture Latest.—A school- 
teacher in Illinois has in- 
troduced a new method of 

unishment into his school. 

yhen one of the girls miss- 
es a word, the y who 
lis it has permission to 
kiss her. The result is that 
the girls are fast forgetting 
all they ever knew about 
spelling, while the boys are 
improving with wonderful 
rapidity. 


—_—_—<>————_ 

An amusing person writes 
to the London Times de- 
scribing the fatal accident 
to the French aeronaut. 
He does not seem to have 
been so much in alarm at the 
possible tragedy as at the 
result to his garden, for he 
says: “‘ At one time he was 
directly over my garden, 
and had he come con I 
could not say what destruc- 
tion of property I should 
have had to submit to.” 





In cold Northern coun- 
tries, by a wise provision 
of nature, the mountains 
are clad in firs. 





























BATHING IN EARNEST. 
“Your Father said as how you was Wake, and that I was to give you a Dip in the Wather iv’ry Mornin’; 
so I'll just poke you undher wanst more, and rub you down with a Clam-Shell, just to har-r-den you a bit.” 

















